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Worlds lypewriting 
Championship 


Won on the 
UNDERWOOD 


132 words a minute for one hour! 42,073 strokes 
or more than 11 strokes per second! A phenomena! 
performance of speed and accuracy by the World’s 
Champion Typist in establishing a new World’s rec 
ord on the Underwood at the 21st Annual Interna- 
tional Typewriting Contest, Town Hall, New York. 


Not only was the World’s T: iting Cham- 
pionship won on the Udeneed, bea oo World's 
Amateur Typewriting Championship and the 
World’s School Typewriting Changienitp as well 


First to Win 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith Trophy 


Miss Hilda Dehl of Casey High School, Illinois, 
won the World’s School Championship in com- 

ition against 32 other State Champions drawn 
rom coast to coast. Her name is the first to be en 
graved on the new Governor Alfred E. Smith Amer 
ican School Novice Typewriting Championshi; 
Trophy. 


The Machine of Champions 
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Shorthand as an Aid to the Writer 


Some Interesting Observations from “The Writer's Digest,’ Cincinnati 


By ‘inston Strawn 


. E are able to think of ideas in a 
\ \ flash. Sometimes half a dozen dif- 

, ferent schemes, plots, and situations 
resent themseives almost at once and we 
hastily seize our pencil and endeavor to jot 
them all down before they shall have flown 
nto space. If we are lucky, we succeed in 
committing all of them to paper, but, alas! 
Luck is not always with us and many of our 
best ideas are lost for the want of time in which 
‘to make sufficient notes. 

lo the writer who has made a study of 
shorthand, such is not the case. Even if he 
as spent only a limited amount of time on this 
rt—for it is an art—he finds it of immense 
alue. And to those who have thoroughly mas- 
ered it—suffice it to say they never regret the 
ours which they devoted to its study. 


\YOW, what is shorthand? The layman, 
\ “ somewhat facetiously, claims it is nothing 
more than a lot of hen tracks, but the dic- 
tionary maintains it is an art by which writing 
is abbreviated so as to keep pace with speaking. 
\nd for the writer, the latter part of this 
definition might be amended so as to read, “to 
keep pace with thinking,” for that is exactly 
what it does. It enables one to reduce to writ- 
ing all thoughts as rapidly as they form. 
Not that this is its only advantage. 


TOR instance, unless we are ultra-excep- 

tional, we draft a story, tear it up and 
start over again, revise and revise, then labori- 
ously copy it all out only to find some part 
which needs more revision. If all this work 
is done in longhand or on the typewriter, it 


consumes much valuable time during which we 
might be working on something else. But for 
the shorthand writer such is not the case. True, 
he has to draft and tear up and revise, but he 
does it in much less time than an ordinary 
writer. 


T is rather difficult to make exact compari 

sons, due to the difference in the time of 
thought formation for different people, but the 
following will give some idea of the time that 
can be saved by the use of shorthand: 

Suppose a man using a typewriter, or a pen 
cil, writes from three hundred to five hundred 
words an hour. The same man, using short- 
hand, will accomplish an equal amount of work 
within a period of fifteen minutes, or from 
twelve hundred to two thousand words an hour. 

And when time means money, as it does to 
a writer, this is an important advantage. 


ESIDES the ability of the shorthand writer 
to accomplish more work and‘ retain more 
ideas, he is enabled to gather more material. 
For instance, the other day I was sitting in 
the waiting room in Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, when I observed a man sitting 
opposite me whom I thought would make an 
admirable character for a story. I am not an 
artist, so I could not sketch him, but, with the 
aid of shorthand, I drew a word picture which 
may some day stand me in good stead. There 
is nothing remarkable about this, of course, 
but here is the point. Three minutes after 
sighting this man, he walked off, but I had 
completed my notes to my satisfaction. If, 
however, I had relied on ordinary longhand, 





I should have had to depend on my memory, 
which might, or might not, have served me 
well. As it was, I had accurate notes of what 
my eyes had seen while my subject was still 
before me. 

Here is another instance: 

I have often read in the newspapers about 
people being injured by falls in elevator shafts, 
and have wondered what my own sensations 
would be were I ever to be at the scene of 
one of these accidents. It is one thing to read 
about such an account and quite another to 
witness it. The emotions are entirely different. 
At least mine were. But that’s getting ahead 
of my story. 

While walking along lower Broadway not 
so long ago, I heard the fire apparatus ap- 
proaching. It stopped directly in front of me 
and the firemen hastened into a building. A 
policeman, keeping the crowd from entering, 
volunteered the information that someone was 
caught in an elevator shaft. Then an am- 
bulance drove up and a doctor hurried inside. 
Denied admittance, of course, I sat on the curb 
and jotted down my sensations. When I looked 
at my notes a few days later, I was surprised 
that I could not recollect half of what they 
told me. But I knew they were correct, for 
they were hot off the griddle—another triumph 
for shorthand! And that is not the first time 
I have secured realistic data in that manner 
for a story. There have been many other 
such occasions. 


N order to write an interesting story it is 

necessary to portray correctly the response 
of your characters to different situations. That 
is one way of holding the reader's interest, 
for, though he may not realize just what is 
lacking in a story, he can readily tell you if it 
is not there. You may think you know how 
you would feel if such and such a thing were 
to happen, but I’m almost willing to guarantee 
that you would be wrong. You may easily 
prove the truth of this statement. 

Here's a simple test. Take a pencil and 
paper and write down how you think you 
would feel if you should suddenly hear an 
ambulance siren. Write down everything of 
which you can think. When you have finished, 
fold up the paper and put it away where you 
can find it when you want it. Then, some- 
time when you actually hear an ambulance 
siren, take your pencil and notebook (I’m as- 
suming, of course, that you carry one with 
you) and write down your sensations as rapidly 
as you can. Put down everything that comes 
to your mind, but stop when the siren has 
passed out of your hearing. Unless you write 
shorthand, you probably won't catch all your 
thoughts, but never mind. Go home and com- 


pare the notes in your notebook with the ones 
you previously wrote on the piece of paper. Is 
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there a difference? You'll be surprised and 


convinced, too! 


XY OW I'll say a word to those of you who 
1 wish to know more about the study of 
shorthand. 

First of all, there are some three hundred 
different systems. Be sure you pick a good 
one! To enable you to judge, I list below a 
few points which should be embodied in the 
system you choose. 

1. It should be a standard system which can lx 
easily learned from a textbook by self-instruction. 

2. The characters should never get “‘cold”’; that is, 
it should be possible to read them years after they 
are written. 

3. The company issuing the course should have a 
large practice library for you to draw from, such as 
books and fiction magazines written entirely in short 
hand. 

4. It should be a system which can be read by any 
other person who writes the same system. Thus, whe 
you achieve success and can afford to hire a stenog 
rapher, you can turn your story in shorthand over to 
her and she can type it from your notes. 

5. It should be a system which has been “proven” 
by being on the market for a number of years and 
which can substantiate claims for accuracy and speed 


The cost of learning, under self-instruction, 
a first-class system which embodies the points 
above would be from $1.50 to $2.00 for the 
textbook ; another $1.00 for a key to the exer 
cises; and a few dollars for notebooks, pen- 
cils, etc. That is all. 

The time for learning depends entirely upon 
the number of hours you can devote each day 
to study. An hour a day should enable you 
to complete a course in less than a year. Three 
or four hours a day would cut the time down 
to a few months. 

At any rate, after the first few lessons, you 
would find yourself able to write many words 
in shorthand with a consequent saving of time 


T will be noted that I stress self-instruction 

in learning shorthand. I do not by any 
means wish to cast a reflection upon the many 
excellent schools engaged in teaching this sub 
ject. But there are probably a number of 
writers who have neither the time nor the in 
clination to attend a school, and I say to these 
that they can benefit just as much by teaching 
themselves as they can by being taught by 
someone else. 

I am acquainted with several professional! 
reporters who learned the art without assis 
tance, some of them before they had reached 
their twenties, and, of course, what has been 
done can be done again. 

You can certainly do yourself no harm and 
will probably derive much benefit from study- 
ing this art which was practiced by the Ro- 
mans, lost in the dark ages, revived in England 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and now 
bids fair to stay with us for many more years. 
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Christmas in Old London— 
A Reverie of Merry Yuletides 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE 


Drawings by L. Pera Bird 
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— From the “Dearborn Independent,” December 








STENOGRAPHY is a good thing for YOU to know. 
In the business world it is a stepping-stone to something 
BETTER. 


But, best of all, shorthand SPEEDS UP THE MIND, 
whether you earn your living by stenography or not 


Your mind works—or should work—much FASTER than 
your hand. 


— Arthur Brisbane, in the 
“New York Evening Journal” 
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The Battle of the Keys 


The World's Typewriting Championship as Seen 
By Charles Lee Swem 


« 


ITH thirty-four state typing cham- 
pions competing on the same stage, 
to the patter of lightning typebars 
under speeding fingers, a truly great spectacle 
in the typing world was presented before a 
packed house at The Town Hall, New York 
City, on October eighteenth. 

Picture, if you please, thirty-four trim, 
bright-eyed young champions in a motley of 
colors, compactly grouped on the stage, before 
each one a glistening typewriter, and a banner 
bearing the name of her state swung lantern- 
wise above her head. In front of them, an- 
other row of writers—the Amateurs; and in 
the very front of all, among the Professionals, 
the two outstanding typists of the day com- 
peting for championship honors. 

That is the sight unfolded to the eyes of 
two thousand spectators as the huge silk 
curtain rolls back from the stage promptly fif- 
teen minutes before starting time. Already 
the machines are clicking a merry song. Stiff 
fingers are being “warmed up,” complaining 
nerves steadied by the soothing music of the 
typebar, and the loose ends of concentration 
gathered together for the supreme effort ahead. 

Ossie (otherwise William F. Oswald, Cham- 
pion 1919) lynx-eyed and helpful, moves from 
spot to spot, putting a machine in position 
here, making a chair comfortable there ; joking 
away the “nerves” of an anxious contestant. 
And “Pop” Kimball, international contest man- 
ager, in the center of the stage, alertly over- 
seeing it all, his tall, spare figure as straight 
and his hair as gracefully dishevelled as they 
were twenty years ago. When the millennium 
strikes “Pop” Kimball will be conducting an- 
other contest ! 

An anxious teacher darts hastily through 
the group of contestants for the last-minute 
word of encouragment to her charge, sitting 
white-faced behind her machine; copy and 
paper are passed into the hands of the con- 
testants ; a last word of instruction, and “Pop” 
clears the stage for action. 

First, there is a pause for a photograph, 
and a startled cry as the flashlight goes off. 
Then fingers are poised; “Pop” weighs his 
watch in one hand, a whistle in the other; 
Hossfield wipes his moist hands on his arms; 
Tangora “grips” his desk with his knees; the 
whistle blows and they are off ! 


\ 


IKE a shot out of a gun, Tangora goes 
down the first line with a tremendous 
burst of speed, getting his carriage back again 


for the second line of writing almost before 
anybody else has begun. He is traditionally a 
fast starter, and for the first fifteen minutes 
he can outwrite any typist who ever lived. 
Hossfield, of a different mold, finds his gait 
more leisurely. Big of physique and methodi 
cal, he begins slowly but gathers a momentum 
which takes him into the last fifteen minutes 
a terror of speed and stamina. Consequently, 
the first completed page falls from Tangora’s 
machine fully fifteen seconds before Hossfield 
completes his first sheet. A huge cheer goes 
up as Tangora, with a dexterous flip of the 
hand, has a second sheet in his machine before 
the first has fluttered to the floor. Hossfield’s 
first sheet is applauded, too; and a few sec 
onds later we know from the handclapping that 
the other two Professionals are close on the 
heels of the champions. 

Then we scan the rows of machines in the 
rear to see what the state champions are doing 
None of them has finished her first page, but 
a half-dozen of them are pretty well down on 
the sheet. One has lost her place, and another 
is running her carriage back for correction, 
but it is only for a moment; they are off again 
and still in the race. Soon a finished paper 
drops—Arizona it is!—and immediately I)- 
linois follows, with Idaho close behind; then 
four or five others in quick succession 

Back of us a teacher, her eyes glued upon 
her own little champion, strains forward, and 
we are conscious of the telepathic waves which 
shoot over our shoulder straight to the stage 
We see many more in the audience, anxious 
eyed or prayerful, but always proud of their 
work, watching every slightest movement of 
a pair of slim, white hands dancing over a 
mystic keyboard. 

It is truly a magnificent spectacle from any 
viewpoint you look at it, whether you are in 
terested in the contestants on the platform or 
the audience that looks on. Most of the latter 
are students like those on the stage, preparing 
for a career in the exacting world of business. 
It is no vaudeville show that they are seeing. 
It is a practical demonstration of the standards 
which employers and the business world in 
general are coming more and more to expect 
when they employ secretaries and stenog- 
raphers. 

Twenty years ago when “Pop” Kimball con 
ducted his first contest, the speed at which the 
champion won the trophy was hardly in ex 
cess of eighty words a minute. Now most of 
the novices—first-year students, be it under- 
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stood—according to the same rules which pre- 
vailed then, are exceeding that speed before 
our eyes. It is being done by students from 
Oregon to Maine; from Louisiana to the 
snowy Dominion to the North. And the two 
champions speeding along, neck and neck, are 
actually writing above one hundred and thirty 
words a minute—on the old basis of writing 
and penalizing, they are nearer one hundred 
and fifty! The progress of twenty years 
is not local or sectional; it is nation-wide—it 
is international even. 


Y this time many pages have fluttered to 

the floor, to the accompaniment of cheers 
and applause. The fifteen-minute whistle blows 
and the state champions are finished. A sigh 
of relief goes up from the back of the stage 
as they relax and stretch out their tense fingers. 
They sit quietly in their seats as the Amateurs 
and the Professionals continue the grind for 
fifteen—for forty-five—minutes more. With 
thirty-four machines silent, the steady, even 
rhythm of the champions is more noticeable. 

A half-hour is gone—the whistle sounds 
again, and it is almost quiet as the four re- 
maining contenders, the Professionals, “carry 
on” alone for thirty minutes longer. The 
sound of their machines resembles more a 
hum now, so continuous is the action, so rhyth- 
mic the touch. 

At the end of the first quarter, Tangora 
flipped his page twenty seconds before Hoss- 
field; at the half, he has increased his ad- 
vantage to thirty-five seconds; but from then 
on it is almost a dead heat, with Tangora turn- 
ing the last sheet just thirty-two seconds to 
the good. It is known then that he has prob- 
ably written fifty to seventy more gross words 
than Hossfield, but—what story will the 
errors tell? 


MORE interesting contrast could hardly 

be conceived than the picture of these 
two writers at the front of the stage main- 
taining a meck and neck pace over the space 
of an hour. Both of them masters of the 
typing art, both students of their business— 
but at opposite poles in the matter of appear- 
ance and technique. Tangora, slim, debonair, 
exhibiting a graceful poise at his machine; 
Hossfield, tending to bulk in appearance, and 
serious in every movement. 

Tangora braces his knees tightly against the 
sides of his desk and makes himself and his 
machine a single unit; but from the waist up 
he has the appearance of being relaxed. He 
bends slightly forward, his eyes intent upon 
his copy, his fingers gracefully stroking the 
keys rather than hitting them. His touch is 
staccato, and so light that frequently he must 
needs go back to strike over a letter that left 
no impression on the sheet. This he does with 
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an indescribably quick, yet easy action. But 
to the spectator his supreme accomplishment 
seems to be the ease and speed with which hx 
changes papers. A graceful flip of his hand 
as he reaches the end of the page, a twirl o/ 
the carriage, and he has inserted a new sheet 
as the old one drops to the floor. It is a mar 
velous exhibition of ease and codrdination. 

Hossfield apparently loses a second mor: 
with each change of sheets. He does it quick! 
but not with the evident ease and dispatc!l 
characteristic of Tangora. Hossfield has 
planted himself sturdily before his machine 
his feet lightly on the floor, in contrast to 
Tangora, but—also in contrast—above the desk 
he is tense and serious. There is no returning 
to fill in light letters by Hossfield; he makes 
them print the first time! His fingers ar« 
conspicuously curled under his palm and hy 
pumps them up and down like little pistons, 
unbelievably fast and certain in their opera 
tion. As each piston strikes the key, that ke 
prints and gives way for the next one. His 
copy always shows a remarkable evenness of 
touch and impression. 

To the spectator, Hossfield’s action in re 
turning the carriage appears to be quicker 
than Tangora’s, but there is perhaps little dif 
ference. What he does do, however, is to 
return it with a much sharper and even faster 
action, but in doing so it would appear that 
his hand carries much beyond its point of “rest” 
over the keyboard, with the added motion in 
getting his hand back to its proper position 
probably consuming the advantage of speed 
he has gained. 

At the end of the hour the final whistle 
sounds and the contest is over. A few hours 
later at the Hotel Astor, after the various 
committees have checked the papers, the results 
are announced to an anxious, interested group 
who have tarried for this last thrill of a note 
worthy performance. 


ITH the papers checked, George Hoss- 

field, had, for the fifth time, becom« 
champion typist of the world, staging as re- 
markable a comeback as has ever been ex 
hibited in the annals of any sport or pro 
fession. Champion of 1918, 1920, 1921, 1922— 
after three years, he had added 1926 to his 
long list of honors. His record was 132 words 
a minute net, establishing a new world’s speed, 
the highest that has ever been attained since 
the stroke method of computing was estab- 
lished. 

Close behind him was Albert Tangora, 
champion of 1923, 1924, and 1925, writing 130 
words a minute net. Tangora wrote a gross 
of fifty-four words more than Hossfield, but in 
the story of the errors he was less fortunate 
He made sixty-five errors to Hossfield’s fifty- 
one—and therein lies the moral! This is more 
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International Typewriting Contest 
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GEORGE L. HOSSFIELD 
World's Champion Typist 
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New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Okla 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
South Carolina, South Dakota 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin 
West Virginia, and Wyoming 

The Town Hall at New 
York City was filled to capac 
ity with an enthusiastic crow 
of students, teachers, typist 

| other typewriting “fans’ 


A feature of this year’s 

itest was the participation, 
in the School Championship 
class, of State Typewriting 
Champions from 33 states and 
Canada The states repre 
ented were: Arizona, Arkan 
sas, California, Colorado, Con 
ecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indi 
wna, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland. Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montat.a, Nevada 
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of errors than either of these two ordinarily 
very accurate writers make in a contest, but 
this year there were extenuating circumstances. 
It was an unusually “hot pace” that both were 
setting and undoubtedly both were disturbed 
and their concentration broken by the loud 
burst of applause which greeted every visible 
aspect of the race between them. 

Third place in the Professional class was 
Jarney Stapert, writing 125 words a 
Mr. Stapert, it will be recalled, 


won by 
minute net. 
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was Amateur champion two years ago, sinc 
which time he has succeeded in establishin 
himself as a dangerous competitor for pr: 
fessional honors. 

Miss Minnie Regelmeyer, also a forme: 
Amateur champion, succeeded not only in win 
ning fourth place, but also in establishing th: 
best accuracy record of the Professional grou; 
She made but twenty-six errors in the hour 
writing; her net speed being 121 words a 
minute. 


School Championship 


oo proud title of School Champion goes 
to Illinois in the person of Miss Hilda Dehl, 
of Casey Township High School, Casey, II- 
linois. Writing at the very creditable speed 
of seventy-six words a minute, Miss Dehl won 
both the International School Trophy and the 
Governor Alfred E. Smith cup. These tro- 
phies will remain in the possession of the 
school for one year, when they will be com- 
peted for again. Miss Dehl won for herself 
the high honor of being the first to have her 
name inscribed upon these beautiful cups. She 
is a first-year student and was taught by Mr. 
T. C Fede. 

Second place goes still further west—away 
out to Tucson, Arizona. Miss Freda Wollard, 


of Tucson High School, proved a good second 
and worthily upheld the pride of her stat: 
with a record of seventy-two words a minut« 
She, too, is a first-year student and received 
her training under the instruction of Mr. W. P 
Koepp. 

The winner of third place wrote under th« 
banner of the State of Washington. Stil! 
further west we go, and north! Miss Martha 
Siler, of Raymond High School, Raymond, 
Washington, gave the representatives of I! 
linois and Arizona a hard race by writing 
seventy words a minute. She was taught typ 
ing by Mr. Anton Buedall ; and, like Miss Deh! 
and Miss Wollard, is completing her first year 
in high school. 


The Amateur Champions 


ITH the West capturing all the school 

honors it was up to the East to even 
the score in the Amateur division. This it did, 
with the winners of the first two places coming 
from New York. 

Miss Stella Willins, of Brooklyn, writing 
116 words a minute net for a half-hour, proved 
a good winner in this division and adds her 
name to the long and illustrious list of Ama- 
teur Typewriting Champions. A year ago 
Miss Willins was employed as a stenographer 
in one of the departments of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. She asked to be allowed 
to compete in the contest, and wrote then at 
the unusual speed of 105 words a minute, taking 
fifth place. This year, with earnest, consistent 
practice to her credit, she topped them all in 
the Amateur division. 

Second place was won by another Brooklyn 
girl, Miss Josephine Pitisan, with a record of 
113 words a minute. Miss Pitisan is a former 
School Contest winner and has progressed 
steadily to the forefront of the Amateur divi- 
sion. She is an Amateur champion in the 
making. 

Third place in this group went to Miss 
Irma Wright, on a record of 108 words a 


minute net. Miss Wright is the present Can 
adian Champion, and her presence helped to 
give a truly international flavor to this year’s 
contest. She proved a thoroughly creditable 
representative of her country. 


HIS 1926 contest was of the sort which 

will linger in the memory and make an 
undoubted impress upon the ambition of the 
hundreds of students who witnessed it. Color 
ful, big and representative, it was the type of 
exhibit which marks the progress of commer- 
cial education. The Underwood Typewriter 
Company is deserving of much credit in making 
possible a genuine school championship by 
bringing to New York every state champion 
operating an Underwood typewriter. It puts 
the typewriting contests on a new plane and 
places the emphasis where it will be of the 
most service to commercial education—upon 
the general upbuilding of speed and accuracy 
in the classrooms of the country. The spe- 
cialists like Hossfield and Tangora have their 
place and their high usefulness in the educa- 
tional scheme—they are the beacon-lights of 
the profession—but typing is a very practical 
art and its future is in the classroom. 
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Official Records 


‘Twenty-first Annual International | 
‘Typewriting Contest 


New York City, October 18, 1926 


Class I 


WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHA MPIONSHIP. Open to all typists One hour's writing from 
printed copy. Prizes: Winner to bear title of “World's Champion Typist Gold Medal, and name piaced 
n new Bronze Trophy; Silver Medal to the second; Bronze Medal to the third 


Ner 
Gross Net Worpsa 
MACHINE OPERATOR Srroxes Worps Errors Worps Minute 
Underwood oa L. Hossfield (World's Champion 
I a ok ee fae 42073 8415 51 7905 132 
Underwood Albert Tangora (World’s Champion 1925- 
 crsdivubnebedhddeenetecketsas 42346 8469 65 7819 130 
Underwood Barney Stapert (Former Amateur Cham- 
ES MS eee eee . .39953 7991 48 7511 125 
Underwood Minnie Regelmeyer (Former Amateur 
ican oink a incinie mecha Ge wae 37623 7525 26 7265 121 
Class 2 
WORLD'S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to any Amateur typist who has 
not previously won this event. Thirty minutes’ writing from printed copy Prizes Winner to hear tith 
f “World's Amateur Champion Typist’; Gold Medal to first; Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third 
Net 
Gross Net Worpbs a 
MACHINE Operator Srrokes Worvs Errors Worps Minute 
Underwood Stella Willins (New York).............. 18226 3645 17 3475 116 
Underwood Josephine Pitisan (New York)........... 17950 3590 21 3380 113 
Underwood Irma Wright (Canada).................. 17763 3553 31 3243 108 
Underwood Ruth Martin (Oregon)................. 16423 3285 y 3195 107 
Underwood Rosalie Freda (New York)..............15459 3092 20 2892 96 
Underwood Florence J. Wilkins (Canada)........... 16102 3220 40 2820 O4 
Underwood Richard Myers (Idaho)................. 15626 3125 41 2715 9] 
Underwood Ruth F. Moore (Canada)...............: 12133 2427 3 2397 80 
Underwood Richard Seddon (New York)............ 12369 2474 43 2044 68 
Underwood Gladys Schukraft (Indiana)............. 12677 2535 50 2035 68 
Royal Gertrude Brockhoft (New Jersey)........ 12248 2450 9] 1540 51 


Class 3 


WORLD'S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all students who 
have not used the machine in any way previous to August 1, 1925, and who have been trained solely by 


and at the school from which entry is made. Entries must be made by teachers in chargé Fifteen minutes 
writing from printed copy. Prizes Winner to bear title of “World School Novice Champion Typist 

the World's School Novice Chamftionshig Trophy; the Governor Alfred E. Smith American School Champion 

ship Trophy; Gold Medal to the Winner; Silver Medal to second; Bronze Medal to third Schools 

entering winners will hold Trophies for one year, or until next International Contest-—-Trophies to be en 

araved with names of schools and students. 

Net 

Gross Ner Worps a 

MACHINE OPERATOR Strokes Worvs Errors Worps Minute 
Underwood Hilda Dehl (Casey, Illinois)............. 6659 1332 19 1142 76 
Underwood Freda Wollard (Tucson, Arizona)........ 7155 1431 35 1081 72 
Underwood Martha Siler (Raymond, Washington) .... 6408 1282 23 1052 70 
Underwood Mabe! J. Munro (Montana)............. 5925 1185 15 1035 69 
Underwood Ida M. Koons (Arizona)............... 7123 1425 40 1025 68 
Underwood Irene Hershman (Canada)............... 5967 1193 17 1023 68 
Underwood Clarence L. Stoltz (Wisconsin).......... 5557 1111 11 1001 67 
Underwood Ethyl Bliss (Idaho)................... 6527 1305 31 995 66 
Underwood Mildred Glann (Oregon)................ 6063 1213 23 983 66 
Underwood Gladys M. Carron (Utah)............... 6384 1277 32 957 64 


(Continued on page 168 
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New 
Gross Ner Worpsa 
MACHINE OPERATOR Srrokes Worps Errors Worpvs Munvurt: 
Underwood Catherine H. Offutt (Indiana) 6156 1231 28 951 
Underwood Martha A. Strohm (Pennsylvania) 5290 1058 11 948 
Underwood Mary Marcou (New Hampshire)... 5430 1086 14 946 
Underwood Violet Verville (Michigan)...... 5624 1125 20 925 
Underwood Dorothy Jurges (California)... .. 5864 1173 25 923 
Underwood Ruby M. Johnston (Oklahoma)...... 5495 1099 19 909 
Underwood Muriel Miller (Kansas) st . 5532 1106 21 896 
Underwood George Wells (Wisconsin)....... ; 6017 1203 31 893 
Underwood Helen Blankenburg (So. Dakota).. 5421 1084 20 884 
Underwood Rose Kedersha (New Jersey)..... 5563 1113 25 863 
Underwood Josephine E. Arlang (Nevada) . . 5797 1159 32 849 
Underwood Mary E. Elmore (Maine)....... . 5151 1030 20 830 
Underwood Helen N. Glick (Pennsylvania) ...... . 5488 1098 28 818 
Underwood Ruth M. Dunwoody (Maryland)... . 5060 1012 20 812 
Underwood H. Pauline Garton (New Mexico)....... 6194 1239 43 808 
Underwood Nina Hansen (Wyoming)....... . 5861 1172 37 802 
Underwood Minnie Barnett (So. Carolina) . . 5835 1167 37 797 
Underwood J. Elmer Thompson (Louisiana)... 4495 899 14 759 
Underwood Mildred Bengston (Connecticut) . 4868 974 22 754 
Underwood Evelyn S. Gillings (New Jersey) . 4915 983 23 753 
Underwood Fay Caraway (Arkansas) 4733 947 20 747 
Underwood Elizabeth Rose (No. Carolina) . 4895 979 25 729 
Underwood Lucille McKenzie (Minnesota) . . 4981 996 30 696 
Underwood Ogden Loomis (Colorado)...... . 5173 1035 34 695 
Underwood Aimee Lowenstein (Pennsylvania)... 5262 1053 41 653 
Underwood Margaret R. O’Brien (New York) . 4176 835 19 645 
Royal Laurette Kaelin (New Jersey) .. . 4698 940 30 640 
Underwood Virginia Dick (Ohio) . 5800 1160 55 610 
Royal Jennie Oktabinsky (New York) 5115 1023 42 603 
Underwood Mary M. Nobaris (Connecticut) 4423 885 595 
Underwood Leah Yoder (Pennsylvania) .... 4646 929 : 589 
Remington Mary C. Dino (New Jersey)... 4988 997 587 
Underwood Frank Hulbert (West Virginia). 3978 796 576 
Underwood Catherine Darby (New Jersey)... 4937 987 : 427 
Underwood Florence M. Flood (New Jersey) 3780 756 366 
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* The “PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ee ee 


_ aa 
— 
———— 


Let 's 
Make Our Shorthand Error-Proof 


if F you would acquire skill in shorthand 
| writing, you must write it correctly. The 

royal road to attaining the habit of writing 
shorthand correctly is through diligent, atten- 
tive practice. There is no cutting across lots 
or “French roads,” called detour. A mere 
technical compliance with the principles of the 
system is not sufficient. Consummate skill is 
always just a little beyond one’s grasp. If 
you have acquired considerable skill in writing, 
you may feel that you are pursuing the best 
means of becoming proficient in the use of 
your shorthand, yet there may be a weakness 
in your writing of which you are not aware 
and will not discover until an opportunity is 
given you to test your skill. 

To illustrate this point: Every week young 
people come to us who have been using their 
shorthand for some time with apparent suc- 
cess, but for some reason have found it neces- 
sary to change their line of work and they 
immediately discover, much to their dismay, 
that their shorthand is not adequate for the 
emergency. Is it shorthand or is it the in- 
dividuals themselves? Of course, it is their 
shorthand, but it is just what they have made 
it. They have grown to have complete con- 
fidence in their ability, and do not discover 
the error of their belief until the opportunity 
is presented which tests their real shorthand 


skill. 


Don’t Stay in a Rut 


The writing of shorthand is becoming so 
highly specialized that it is difficult to possess 
equal skill in different lines of activity until 
the habit of writing shorthand correctly has 
been thoroughly established. It is also true 
that one becomes accustomed to the manner 
and surroundings under which shorthand is 
taken. If you are wise you will not allow 
yourself to become accustomed only to one 
dictator, one office, one desk, one chair, or one 


particular brand of notebook, but you will get 
your practice under various conditions and 
surroundings, taking sermons, speeches, etc. 
The radio, also, furnishes an excellent means 
of practice. 

To qualify as a shorthand writer with all 
round ability, you must write shorthand cor 
rectly because it is the best way to write it 
But, while concentrating on the correct out 
line, you must be alert and quick in your de- 
cisions. Often, what otherwise would be a 
correct and very beautiful style of shorthand 
is ruined by sluggish or slow thinking, caus- 
ing frequent errors in transcription. 


Analyze Your Errors 


A frequent cause of error in transcribing 
is carelessness or incorrect expression of 
plurals, “tion” terminations, past tenses, and 
participial endings. These errors may of them- 
selves seem of little importance, but they often 
lead to greater mistakes. You can avoid this 
type of error by paying special attention to 
the formation of plurals and “tion” termina- 
tions, and the expression of past tenses and 
participial endings. There is no guess work 
as to the expression of the past tense if the 
principles are thoroughly mastered. The same 
is true of plurals, but the participial ending 
requires a little care in the expression of it 


The “Big” Little Words 


Another type of error occurs in transcribing 
small words. This may be traced only to care 
lessness in execution. It is perfectly natural 
to grow careless when we write the little 
words over and over again, but we know of 
nothing more disastrous to the correct tran- 
script. You say, “Oh, why worry about these 
little words; it is easy to supply them.” Right 
here is where the difficulty lies. Frequently 
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Lesson XVIII 


Words 
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the little word conveys the definite meaning 
desired, while another word would give some- 
thing entirely different. 

How well we remember the omission of the 
capitalization marks from the outline for 
“Boston,” and what happened when we tran 
scribed it “box.” In this particular case “box” 
had made sense, yet the meaning intended was 
certainly lacking. 

The only remedy for errors of this type, 
if you are afflicted with them, is more care 
in writing small outlines. 


Don’t Slight the Short Outlines 


Another error which creeps in is that of 
omitting the short word, which you feel you 
will be able to supply in the transcript. This 
cannot be done with any degree of success 
Omit no word unless there is a principle de- 
manding that such a word be omitted. Our 
advice to you is: take plenty of time to write 
the short words and, if necessary, hurry on 
the long ones. If a word is represented by a 
single stroke, there is nothing to help read it, 
while if the outline contains four or five 
strokes, surely there will be a sufficient num- 
ber of strokes accurately written to enable 
you to determine for what the outline was 
intended. Again, the sense will be of greater 
assistance in a long word than in a short one. 
In taking dictation, it is not wise to try to 
edit the dictator’s words. It is better to do 
your editing when the transcript is made. 


Listen Well 


Other errors sometimes creep in because of 
mishearing. This is particularly noticeable in 
plurals and past tenses. To eliminate this class 
of errors pay closer attention to the dictation 
and express the terminations with precision. 

Another, and the last error we shall men- 
tion, is that of sensing the dictation ahead of 
the dictator and writing something entirely 
different. That is, writing the words as you 
sense them, instead of as they are dictated. 
For instance, the dictator uses the word “that” 
and you write “which” instead. This type of 
error is very frequent. Of course, a thorough 
knowledge of the correct use of words will 
help in this instance, but it will not always 
tell you the word the dictator used. Guard 
against this by closer attention to the dicta- 
tion; do not try to get ahead of your dictator. 

We have suggested a number of errors con- 
tinually made, their causes, and the methods 
of eliminating or preventing them. With this 
as a start you can make a self-analysis of your 
work, and we hope profit by applying the 
principles suggested to your own shorthand 
writing. 
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Lesson Seventeen 


The disjoined suffixes, in many cases, are 
merely suffixal endings, and, as mentioned be 
fore, are not suffixes in the etymological sens« 
You should do a great amount of practice on 
the suffixal sounds alone in order to train th: 
ear to distinguish the sounds in words. 

Learning the suffixes is a simple matter ij 
given careful practice. You have learned se 
eral lessons back that the suffix “ing” was 
expressed by the disjoined dot. If the suf 
fix “ly” is placed in the position of the dot 
it becomes “inly,” etc. 

Let us remind you again that “ification” 
may be joined after ¢ or d, “ship” after a con 
sonant if an angle is maintained, “ulate” after 
k or g, and “ward” after downstrokes, k or g 

Be sure to place the disjoined suffix im- 
mediately beneath the termination of the pre- 
ceding stroke, and guard against wasted time 
or motion in going from the root word t 
the suffix. 


Lesson Eighteen 


In the suffixes of Lesson Eighteen, if you 
will refer to your text, paragraph 143, you 
will observe a dash in front of the printed 
sufix. This dash signifies a vowel. There 
fore your first suffix should be read arity, 
erity, ority, or urity. This same principle 
applies wherever the dash occurs before the 
printed suffix. 

Now refer to paragraph 148, and you find 
the suffix is ograph. The vowel does not vary 
Note carefully the distinction between ograph 
and ology. Observe also that egraph is placed 
above the termination of the character instead 
of below, to distinguish from ingly. 


Lesson Nineteen 


While short phrases form the foundation 
for the shorthand writer, yet there are cases 
when a seemingly long one will serve him 
nobly. However, do not strive for long, in 
tricate phrases, but confine yourself to the 
short, frequently occurring expressions. 

The Omission of Words is a principle which 
can be applied to good advantage if done cau 
tiously. This is also true of Word Modifica- 
tion. The principle of Intersection is designed 
to facilitate the writing of technical terms 
Let us warn you, however, that before a phrase 
is of value to you it must be more thoroughly 
memorized than the individual words com- 
posing it. First be content with learning the 
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Supplement ary Lesson Drills--I] 
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simple phrases given in Lesson Eleven of 
your manual, then add those of this lesson, 
and afterward you can accumulate additional 
ones as needed. 


Lesson Twenty 


You should thoroughly memorize the initials, 
and form the habit of writing proper names 
in shorthand. They are more legibly and 
more quickly written in shorthand than in 
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longhand, to say nothing of the break in th 
continuity which writing them in longhand 
would cause. Do not neglect memorizing th: 
shorthand form for the states and principal 
cities. They will constantly occur in dictation 
and you will be much handicapped if you are 
not familiar with them. 

In the next issue we will present a series of 
sentences employing all the words in the Vo 
cabulary. If you have any questions which 
you care to have answered through the columns 
of this magazine, let us have them. 


Forgotten Deposit 


“ " 
Examiner 


—<San Francisco 


1997 
Standard ‘ests for Shorthand Contests 


Dyni our policy started in Jan- 
X\~ uary, 1926, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany will furnish in printed form standard 
test material for the school shorthand contests 
to be held during the spring and summer of 


1927. The tests provided are as follows: 


Material—Average literary matter or business 
letters 

Length of Tests 
Rates of Speed—60, 70, 
words a minute. 

Rules for Rating—Rules governing Gregg Tran- 
scription Tests and the National Shorthand Re- 


porter’s Association speed contests. 


5 minutes 


80, 90, 100, and 120 


These standardized tests, put up in sealed 
envelopes, may be obtained by any contest 


committee upon application to any of our 
offices located in New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Two sets of tests will h« 
provided—one set to be used in local, county, 
district, or elimination contests, and a second 
set for final or state contests. 

For the purpose of review, The American 
Shorthand Teacher will, in January, 1927, pub 
lish a summary of all shorthand and typewrit- 
ing contests held during the spring and summer 
of 1926. See American Shorthand Teacher 
for December, 1926 for full particulars. 

In the meantime, write us for specimen 
tests and rules used in the 1926 events. These 
tests will be valuable for practice purposes, 
and will aid you in formulating your plans 
for 1927. 


foston, 


WATCH FOR THE 1926 REPORT IN 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHAND TEACHER FOR JANUARY, 1927! 
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Game in the N ation al Forests 


“ 
From the San Francisco — Chronicle 
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' The Gregg Writer for September and Oc 
tober is already out of stock—although more 
e than 75,000 magazines were printed. We 


endeavor to send back issues whenever they are called for, but 


advise that you order before the tenth of the month of issue to be 

sure to obtain the copies you wish. Mailing lists are prepared 

on the 15th of the month prior to publication of an issue. 
Order should be placed early. 
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‘he Right 
Honorable T. P. O'Connor, M. 


Guest of Honor at the 


National Gregg Association Banquet, London, England 


iy T was a dis- 
| tinguished 
honor for 
the National 
Gregg Associa- 
tion to have the 
Right Honorable 
r. P. O'Connor, 
M. P., as their 
guest at the an- 
nual dinner held 
in the Hotel 
Russell, London, 
England, on the 
occasion of their 
recent confer- 
ence. The Fa- 
ther of the 
House of Com- 
mons, The Fa- 
ther of English 
Journalism, are 
the two courtesy — 
titles which have 
been bestowed 
upon the beloved 
“Tay Pay,” as 
he is affection- 
ately known. 

More than 
three hundred 
and fifty were 
present at the 
dinner, including 
Mr. & Mrs. 
John Robert Gregg, Mr. Walter Hodgson, 
senior partner of W. B. Gurney & Sons, official 
reporters in the House of Lords and House 
of Commons, Mr. R. J. Garwood, British 
Shorthand Champion, Mr. & Mrs. Harold H. 
Smith (New York), and Mr. C. I. Brown 
(Chicago). Mr. R. T. Nicholson, M. A,, was 
in the chair. 

In part, Mr. O’Connor said: “If ever there 
were a meeting which I had to address where 
I ought to find myself more at home than 
before, it is this meeting. There have been 
martyrs of religion, there have been martyrs 
of science, but history has not yet compiled 
the long record of martyrs of shorthand. We 
have all got to the promised land of shorthand 
knowledge through blood and tears—especially 
in the older systems 
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“T was a fair 
ly successful stu 
dent I could 
read Greek at 
one time almost 
as easily as 

I could 
French 
German, 


French 
read 
and 
and | had taken 
my degree at 
eighteen. I may 
observe that that 
is about the time 
the English stu 
dent 
university a 


enters i 


most absurd sys 
tem which makes 
hulking young 
men spend their 
years as school 
boys when they 
should be going 
abroad to the 
bigger univers) 
ty of the world 
to complete their 
education and 
begin their lives 

“My French 
was no good to 
then. My 

German was m 

good to me then 
My Latin and Greek were more than useless. | 
found when I came to earn a living—and | 
had to begin early because my people were poor 
—that the only weapon I had left was the 
weapon of a knowledge of shorthand... . | 
will not tell you my agonies when first I began 
to report. I am going to make to you an 
abject confession. I never was a good 
shorthand writer, for while I could write with 
some facility I always boggled and was always 
puzzled at transcribing my notes. 

“I think that in 1893 I foresaw the coming 
of Mr. Gregg and his system. Prophets never 
have honor in their own country, but I hope 
I have some honor for my early anticipation, 
my early vision, of the thing to which the 
Gregg system has come. I made one observa 
tion at that time which has remained with me 
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and has colored all my convictions. I was 
young enough when I started as a journalist 
to find a lot of gentlemen pretty much of my 
own age who were writing the system that was 
then comparatively new; but I was young 
enough also to know many far more elderly 
men who were practising the older systems— 
of Gurney, Taylor and others—and I couldn't 
help making this observation, that while the 
men of the new generation and the newer sys- 
tem tore their hair in trying to read their notes, 
the other fellows transcribed quite easily. 

“I observed also at the time that if you 
saw the shorthand notes of a fellow-reporter 
you could tell who wrote them if you knew 
the kind of longhand he wrote. The longhand 
and the shorthand had great resemblances, 
from which I drew the conclusion, which I 
defy anyone to contest, that the best shorthand 
is the shorthand which most accommodates it- 
self to the longhand of the writer. . . . 

“Now, what is the place of shorthand? 
Perhaps I would put it better if I said, What 
is the place of the shorthand writer? The 
position of a secretary is one of enormous op- 
portunities. First, he or she is brought into 
closer touch with the head of the firm than 
anybody else—and to be noticed by one’s em- 
ployer is, of course, the first step towards 
recognition and promotion, both of position 
and of money. Second, if the secretary be 
intelligent and observant, he or she is in a bet- 
ter position than anybody else to know the 
particular conditions of the trade in which his 
or her employer is interested. He or she is 
in a position to study the particular qualities 
and methods by which this chief of their’s 
has reached his position of power, and if there 
be any great originality or energy in the man 
or woman in that position, they will know the 
way by which they can exchange the position 
of servant for that of employer, and of making 
for themselves the same fortune and the same 
position as their chief. For that reason, short- 
hand is far and away the best weapon—it was 
my own weapon to begin with—for the young 
man or the young woman to attain success 
in life.” 

In concluding his address, Mr. O'Connor 
paid a striking tribute to Mr. Gregg when 
he said, “If there be any man in the world 
who can be honestly and sincerely credited 
with having created a new era in the history 
of shorthand it is my friend Mr. Gregg. 
When he told me in his modest way the story 
of his discovery and then of his spreading 
this new system of shorthand of his, I thought 
that I had never heard a story which touched 
me more—a story of courage under difficulties, 
of perseverance under the embarrassment of 
poverty, of the delay of expectations and the 
defeat of hopes, and then of the ultimate 
triumph over these obstacles, I felt then, and 
I feel now, that I might very well place him 
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among the small list of men who have not 
been affrighted by any difficulties, who had 
their ideals to which they were true. . 
Mr. Gregg is entitled to have his name placed 
among those real heroes of modern develop 
ment who have brought, through their blood 
and their tears and their self-denial and cour 
age, a great new message to mankind.” 

In proposing the toast to “The Rt. Hon 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., and our other Guests,” 
Mr. John Robert Gregg said: “I have listened 
with very great pleasure to the tribute which 
Mr. O’Connor paid to the usefulness of the 
art of shorthand writing. I pass over the per- 
sonal elements in his speech, which were some- 
what embarrassing, although I appreciate the 
kindness of heart which prompted them. | 
am glad that, in his eloquent narration of 
the advantages which shorthand offers to the 
young man and young woman entering upon 
a business career, he left untouched one point, 
which affords me at least a text on which to 
hang a few remarks—and that point is, the 
educational value of shorthand. 

“I believe that, outside of the practical ad- 
vantages of shorthand, which Mr. O’Connor 
so ably and so eloquently set forth, the value 
of shorthand as an aid to education and as a 
means of mental development is not yet full) 
appreciated. One cannot study shorthand with 
out concentration, and concentration is the very 
essence of success in life, in study, in any- 
thing worth while. One cannot study short- 
hand without studying words, without adding 
to one’s vocabulary, without studying litera- 
ture; and shorthand, in these and many other 
ways, develops mental power.” 

Mr. Gregg illustrated his point by telling 
the story of the rise from the position of 
office boy to the secretaryship to President 
Wilson which shorthand made possible for 
Mr. Charles Lee Swem. 

He then continued, “I think that sometimes 
when we speak of the opportunities which 
shorthand opens up to young men and young 
women, we are inclined to put the emphasis 
in the wrong place. I believe that the 
qualities which are developed through the 
study and practice of shorthand, the quickness 
of mind, the quickness of response, the quick- 
ness of decision, the concentration of the at- 
tention—all factors necessary to rapid short- 
hand writing—are qualities that lead to ad 
vancement just as much as the opportunity 
which shorthand opens up. 

“I am sure that I voice your views when 
I say that we are very grateful to our dis- 
tinguished speaker tonight for honoring us 
with his presence, and for the very interesting 
and encouraging address he has made us. . 

I have a letter received this afternoon from 
Mr. W. H. Ward, of Manchester, one of our 
most enthusiastic friends. He speaks of “Our 
dear old friend, “Tay Pay,’” and congratu- 
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lates me upon his being a speaker and ex- 
presses his regrets that he cannot be here. He 
goes on to say: 

Though thousands of us have never met ‘T. P.’ 

the flesh, we owe him much, for he has helped 
1¢ kindly and materially in our search for good 
things in English literature, and literature every- 
where. He is a tour de force in many ways—a man 
with a big and good heart, a man loved by all. 


“I think, ladies and gentlemen, that ex- 
presses it better than any words of mine. 

“I am asked to propose the toast not only 
to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, but to our other guests. 
Among them are Mr. Till, inspector of Com- 
mercial Education for the London County 
Council; Dr. Burke, inspector of Commercial 
Education for the Irish Free State; Mr. 
Menzies, secretary of the Royal Society of 
Arts: Major Worswick, head of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Polytechnic, a great 
institution that is growing in extent and im- 
portance; Mr. Reed, the shorthand examiner 
for the Royal Society of Arts, son of the 
famous Thomas Allen Reed, whose name, next 
to the venerated name of Sir Isaac Pitman, 
holds a place in the hearts of all who write 
Pitman’s Shorthand; Mr. Walter Hodgson, 
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the head of that great firm of W. B. Gurney 
& Sons, which has for a century and a quarter 
had the official reporting of the British Parlia 
ment, and in whose notebooks some of the 
greatest orations of all time have been re 
corded; Mr. Horace Hill, shorthand examiner 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, the 
son of my old friend Mr. Thomas Hill, who 
was one of the greatest reporters in London, 
and who wrote me in commendation of the 
system during its early years, because he ap- 
proved of the inclusion of the vowels in the 
outlines. 

“We have also with us the representatives 
of the leading typewriter companies. We have 
Mr. Garwood, thrice champion shorthand 
writer of Great Britain, who after writing a 
certain system for more than thirty years, had 
the courage to change to another, and is now 
able to report in both an unparal 
leled feat for a professional shorthand writer, 
and we have also with us the heads of many 
of the London Central Schools and Evening 
Institutes.” 

A report of the Conference will be found 
in a later issue of The American Shorthand 
Teacher. 


systems 


Our Annual Roll of I lonor 


100% Subscription Clubs— Season 1926-27 


Continued from the 


L. Allen, 
Mound 
Lillian M 


Michigan E. 


Katherine C. Sweitzer, Pontiac High 
School, Pontiac 

Maude Murphy, Senior High School, 
Port Huron 

Helen J. Doelker, South Haven High 
School, South Haven 

M. Beth Anderson, Stambaugh High 
School, Stambaugh 

Faye M. Rouse, Standish High School, 
Standish 

Mabelle Ervin, Ypsilanti High School, 
Ypsilanti 


Arthur D. 


Stillwater 
Gladys Dodge, 
Tracy 

Minnesota G. H. Weaver, 
Wells 
Edith M. Johnson, Breckenridge High Lola 
School, Breckenridge 
Alice Melbye, Cloquet High School, 
Cloquet 
Lucie Souba, 
Duluth 
Maybelle Hoyt, Ruth Noble and Hen- 
rietta M. Peach, Central High 
School, Duluth 
Lillian Kenny, Morgan 
School, Duluth 
Edith L. Killam, Washington Junior 
High School, Duluth 
Gladys Emerson, Fosston High School, 
Fosston 


Denfeld High School, 


Sister M 


Park High 


Ethel Herrell, 


Butler 


Sella V. Nelson, Minnehaha Academy, G. Stafford Owen. Caruthersville High 
School, Caruthersville 


Minneapolis 


Mound 


Jackson, 

School, Plainview 

Tousley, 
School, Princeton 

Gladys B. Alstead, St. Cloud Business 
College, St. Cloud 

Sister M. Ambrose, 
Sales School, St 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Paul 

Alice Elstad, Stillwater High School, Elsie 


Tracy 
Wells High 
T. Ridgeway, 
School, Windom 
Mississippi 
Isabel, 
Academy, Vicksburg 
Missouri 


Butler High School, 


November issu 


Alma Bremerman, Dexter High School, 
Dexter 
Plainview High R. D. Shrewsbury, Flat River Senior 
High Schoo'!, Flat River 
Sister Mary Cleophia, St. Peter School, 
Jefferson City 
Borland and Florence Totten, 
Westport High School, Kansas 
St. Francis de City 
Paul Maye Hylton, 
Lamar 
Deutschmann, 
School, Lancaster 
Conner, Monroe City Hig! 
School, Monroe City 
Lillian R. James, Lafayette Hig! 
School, St. Joseph 
Elnora B. Doebber, Brown's Business 
College, St. Louls 
Eva F. Murch, Sebago Lake High 
School, Sebago Lake 
Sister M. Petrine, St. Francis Borgia 
Commercial High School, Wash 
ington 


High School, 


Princeton High 


Grace 


namar High School, 


Lancaster High 


High School, Marke 


School, 


Windom High 


Francis Xavier's 
Montana 


Hazel Winger, Glasgow High School, 
Glasgow 

Mina I. Carr, Missoula County High 
School, Missoula 

Mary M. Spence, Thompson Falls 
High School, Thompson Falls 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Jean Zook, Norfolk High School, Nor- 
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New Hampshire 


Nebraska 
folk 
Grace Spacht, Alliance High School, Mary U. Collins, North High School Edith B Brackett Stevens Hic 
Alliance Omaha School, Claremont 
M L. Kirkegaard, Dana College Nealta DeLate, Pender High School, 
Blair Renter Gladys Hesser, Hesser Business (Cx 
Sister M. Amarella, St. Bonaventure C. W. Helmstadter, West Point Higt lege, Manchester 
High School, Columbus School, West Point Lontinued on page 2 
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The Margin 


VO\ YE do not refer to that indefinite 

N \ border of white surrounding the 
typewritten letter on the page and 
providing the necessary contrast to an artistic 
piece of typing. When we speak of the mar- 
gin we refer to something that is even more 
important in the business office. We have 
reference to that residue of time in the office 
over and above the hours spent in the routine 
of taking dictation and typing letters. What 
does the stenographer do with that? Does he 
spend it in idle “waiting” for more routine to 
“turn up” or does he employ it to develop his 
position and his capacity to handle more than 
mere routine? 

A business man remarked the other day that 
he did not employ a stenographer at all. He 
was a successful man with an active business, 
one that would ordinarily require the services 
of more than one stenographer. He explained 
that he had found the employing of a stenog- 
rapher for his business an economic waste. 

“I have from twenty to thirty letters a day 
to write,” he said. “I have found that I can 
get them done better and infinitely more 
quickly by dictating them to the public stenog- 
rapher in the building. She is an expert in 
her line; she is dependable; she comes to my 
office when I need her and I can ‘fire away’ 
at her and have it all done in half the time it 
would take the average stenographer. And it 
is cheaper in the long run.” 

“But the rest of your office routine—the 
thousand and one things that require super- 
vision in a well-regulated office,” we suggested. 
“The filing, the separation of your mail, the 
telephone calls. What do you do about them?” 

“A clerk takes care of them—one who makes 
no pretense of being a stenographer or a sec- 
retary,” he retorted. “And, by the way, I pay 
him well for his ability to do them. It is my 
experience that a stenographer does not do 
them, anyway, and I generally have to employ 
a clerk in addition.” 

Of course this gentleman is in no sense 
typical, nor does his experience represent that 
of the average business man. But, be that as 
it may, we suspect there is a modicum of truth 
behind his rather summary attitude toward the 
situation, 


There is little doubt that so far as the actual 
routine of letter writing is concerned the busi- 
ness man can have his work done as cheaply 
as he can employ a stenographer to do it. Very 
few men, except those who are specialists in 
one line of letter writing or another in a large 
concern, dictate more than twenty letters a 
day. So far as the actual expense goes, on the 
basis of twenty-five cents a letter, which is 
perhaps a general price for a one-hundred-word 
letter charged by the public stenographer, his 
expenditure is roughly five dollars a day. He 
has no overhead expense of desk room for the 
stenographer, no furniture or typing overhead, 
and, in addition, when his mail is light during 
the “off” season, his letter writing expense is 
decreased accordingly. Thus, it will be seen 
that in mere dollars and cents, there is little 
difference between the two modes of handling 
correspondence. 

Of course that is but one side of the picture. 
On the reverse are the many things that can 
never be figured in dollars and cents—the 
duties that a stenographer can and should per 
form which can never be reckoned item by 
item. Filing and telephoning are the least of 
these varied requirements in the well-ordered 
business office. There are the thousand little 
details which come under the head of secre- 
tarial duties—duties which if not handled by 
the stenographer or the secretary must be at- 
tended to by the business man himself to the 
detriment of more important work. 

This is the margin in the business life of the 
stenographer which justifies his employment. 
If he is content to do but the mechanical rou- 
tine—take the dictation and -write the letters— 
and no more, idling away the margin until the 
machine is set in operation again, he can not 
expect to compete with the specialist in his 
line—the public stenographer. Furthermore, 
his salary will always, in a measure, be subject 
to the prevailing market price for the same 
service. It is the service that can not be pur- 
chased in the open market which justifies the 
stenographer’s claims to the secretary's dis- 
tinction and the secretary’s salary. 

The ability to write shorthand and to oper- 
ate the typewriter is but the basis, the founda- 
tion, upon which the stenographer works, and 
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Shorthand Cross - W ord 
Puzzle No. 20 


Contributed by Hugh A. Hurst 


Par ts, [llinois 


needless to say, it should be a firm foundation 
—he can not hope to become a good secretary 
by being an inefficient stenographer—but his 
possibilities of development and advancement 
lie in the field of the “margin,” in the thought 
and the industry he puts in his work over and 
above the routine. He becomes as valuable to 
his employer as he relieves him of time and 
thought which the employer may with profit 
spend on more important problems. 

The ambitious stenographer makes a study 
of his position. He handles the routine that 
comes to him, but he is always alert to the 
opportunity of broadening both his capacity 
for detail and his ability to handle it. If, in 
an emergency, a new function in the working 
of the office devolves upon him, he does not 
need to be told or instructed in the new duties ; 
he fits into them naturally and automatically. 
He has studied his job and is thoroughly 
familiar with its possibilities. He has made 
good use of the “margin.” 


Editorial Brevities 


"T*HE Teachers’ Blackboard Contest con 

ducted by the Credentials Department each 
year as a part of the campaign for better 
shorthand writing was announced in the Oc- 
tober American Shorthand Teacher, and a 
picture of the beautiful sterling silver trophy 
to be awarded to the winner of first place given 
at that time. If you do not have a copy of 
the October American Shorthand Teacher, giv- 
ing the contest copy and the rules governing 
participation in the contest, write at once for 
a copy. Every loyal shorthand teacher ought 
to support this fine, big movement for better 
shorthand writing by taking part in this 
teachers’ shorthand writing contest. 


SE 


WV HEN preparing Mr. Strawn’s article for 
the printers this month, we were reminded 
of the many requests we have had for the 
presentation in the Gregg Writer of common 
words lists, such as were given in the American 
Shorthand Teacher during the past volume. 
The list we are beginning on page 201 of this 
issue will not only be of assistance to any of 
our readers who may be taking up the study 
of shorthand by themselves for personal use, 
but will furnish splendid drill on the words 
all our writers will meet over and over again 
in dictation every day. Phrases of very fre- 
quent occurrence are suggested in the margin. 
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Horizontal 


1A thin deciduous 


growth of a plant 

To put before the 
public 

A truth taught by ex- 
perience 

Fastener 

An interrogative pro- 
noun 

To lounge 

A dark viscid substance 

Pleasing 

Ceremonious 

Adverb of time 

Expression of mirth 

To grant 

A small cask 

Affirm 

An Indian hardwood 

Unfasten 

















2 
4 
5 


> 
~ 
/ 
9 


13 
14 
17 
18 
19 


21 
23 
25 


26 


Vertical 


Enrolled 

To gain by labor 

Worth 

Stretched tightly 

A part or share 

To gather together 

A submarine telegraph 
wire 

Regard 

A body of armed men 

Part of the face 

Skillful 

Passage for smoke 

Tidy 

Pale 


To present 


An animal 


Key to Cross-Word Puzzle 


No. 79 


From the November Gregg Writer 
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RT ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Opening of the Annual O. G. A. Contest for 
the Gregg Writer Trophy 


must have mulled over the configuration 

. of the globe many troublesome nights be- 
fore he was convinced of his theory sufficiently 
to trust his life and his reputation in a tub of 
a boat on an unknown sea. Rome, they say, 
wasn't built in a day. Everything is a process 
of development. The steam engine was not a 
spontaneous invention of genius. First, in the 
dim distant ages, somebody invented the wheel 
(and what a marvelous fellow he was!) ; then 
came Watt with his dream of the expansion 
of steam; and finally we got the locomotive 
of today. 

Be that as it may, we have in this depart- 
ment reached the full development of an idea. 
For years the Annual O.G.A. Contest has come 
and gone, growing bigger and bigger as it 
gathered interest and momentum. Many fine 
records have been established throughout the 
country in the development of artistic short- 
hand, and’ schools have come to depend upon 
it as the chief incentive for good work in their 
shorthand classes. High schools, parochial 
schools, and private institutions—small classes 
and large classes—have competed, but never 
in one grand championship class. Several 
methods have been tried in which to equalize 
the advantages and disadvantages incident to 
the various groupings—some with a fair de- 
gree of success, some with less. 


[° takes years to develop an idea. Columbus 


New Grand Prize Offered 


Our idea with the opening of this Annual 
O.G.A. Contest is the offering of the O.G.A. 
Trophy, not for one group or two groups, but 
as the supreme award for the best of all groups. 
This makes it in truth a championship trophy 
for the writing of artistic shorthand. 

In previous years it has been thought neces- 


sary to make various divisions within which 
schools of like circumstance and curriculum 
would compete, and prizes were offered to the 
winners of each group. This seemed inevitable 
for several reasons, the chief one being that 
no scheme seemed available by which all could 
be placed on the same footing. 


Old Difficulties Solved 


At first, the high schools (which group in- 
cludes the parochial schools) felt that they 
would be at a disadvantage in competing with 
the business colleges, since in the private in- 
stitutions shorthand was taught much more in- 
tensively and the results secured were, there- 
fore, likely to be better than could be attained 
in the high schools where a more subjective and 
leisurely course of instruction obtained. The 
business colleges, on the other hand, pointed 
out that while their course of instruction was 
intensive it covered only half the period of 
time that was available in the high schools; 
that artistic shorthand, particularly, could be 
better developed in the cumulative study of 
two years possible in the high schools than in 
the hurried, more compact efforts of ten months 
in the business schools, and that, therefore, the 
advantage was in reality with the high schools 

And, then, too, the schools with fifty, a 
hundred, or more students felt that it was un- 
fair to make them compete with classes of 
but ten or fifteen. This argument seemed so 
reasonable that for the past few years we 
divided the groups according to the number of 
papers in the clubs submitted. In a measure 
this was successful. It has been a justifiable 
complaint on the part of the large schools that 
under previous rules they were handicapped in 
competition with smaller classes of ten. With 
the concentration of effort possible on so small 
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a group, it was natural to 
expect that better results 
could be obtained ; where- 
as in the larger clubs—of 
seventy-five to two hun 
dred—the very weight of 
numbers rendered such 
concentration impossible. 

It did not matter that 
the large school was di- 
vided into several classes 
wherein one teacher han- 
dled but a comparatively 
small number at a time; 
the exigencies of admin- 
istration and organization 
in a big school seemed to 
enter into the equation 
and nullified to an extent 
the advantages of division 
This complaint, as we 
have pointed out, was 
eliminated by the division 
into groups according to 
numbers; but we were 
looking for an even better 
solution than that 


All Schools Now on Equal 
Footing 


On the score of high 
schools and business co! 
leges competing one with 
the other, we feel that 
there is now no longer an) 
need for a division. High 
school courses in short 
hand and typewriting have 
been yearly growing more 
intensive and effective, so 
that now we see in the 
typewriting and shorthand 
contests both high school 
students and business col- 
lege graduates, who have 
completed approximately 
the same work, competing 
on a parity. We believe 
that in a contest of thi: 
kind the same rules should 
apply to both. There 
should be very little dif- 
ference today between the 
pupil who has completed 
the Manual in high school 
and the pupil who has 
done the same work in a 
business college—althoug! 
the period of time covered 
in one instance is greater 
than that of the other. 
There are advantages in 
favor of each, but as far 
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as practical results go in 
a contest of this natur¢ 
they undoubtedly balance 
each other. 


Past Results Analyzed 


A detailed study of the 
work submitted by the 
prize-winning clubs in the 
last few O.G.A. contests 
shows a most striking 
evenness in the quality of 
work submitted by the 
business colleges and high 
schools. This year, there 
fore, we have devised a 
set of rules for the award 
ing of the new trophy 
under which we believe 
every school in the coun 
try will enter the contest 
upon a fair and equal 
footing. Whether your 
class is big or little, 
whether you are high 
school, parochial school, 
or business college, your 
chances of winning are as 
good as that of any other 
school in the world. Noth 
ing should deter you from 
entering the 1926 Annual! 
O.G.A. Contest. 


The Prizes 


First Prize—TheO.G.A 
Trophy, to be held by 
the winning school for 
one year and the name 
of the school to be en- 
graved thereon; and one 
hundred dollars in cash to 
the teacher of thé winning 
school. Any school win- 
ning the trophy three 
times receives it as a per- 
manent possession. 

Second Prize —~ School 
banner and fifty dollars 
in cash to the winning 
teacher. 

Third Prize—Schoo!l 
banner and twenty-five 
dollars in cash to the win- 
ning teacher. 

To the five next best 
clubs, a prize banner. 

Beautifully engrossed 
Honorable Mention diplo- 
mas with gold seals and 
red seals will be awarded 
to each school submitting 
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a club of exceptional merit but not taking one 
of the prizes. The Gold Seal Honorable Mention 
certificate is the highest honor conferred upon 
any school not winning the cup or banner; 
the Red Seal Honorable Mention certificate is 
awarded to all schools submitting a club in 
which one or more papers are rated as receiv 
ng Honorable Mention. 


Individual Awards 


First Prize—To the writer of the best speci 
men of shorthand 
submitted will be 
awarded an indi- 
vidual sterling sil- 
ver trophy. 

Second Prizse— 
A gold medal. 

Third Prize—A 
silver medal. 

The writer of 
every specimen 
showing a high 
degree of | skill 
will receive Hon- 
orable Mention in 
the Gregg Writer 
and the gold 
O. G. A. pin. 

lf two or more 
contestants tie for 
the same place, 
the prize for that 
place will be given 
to each of them. 


of Deno: able Mention 


Revised Ratings 


School ratings 
for the trophy and 


———— 


Order of Gregg Artists 


Certificate of Bonorable Mention 
The Shorthand Classes of 


Berkeley Digk Oehool 
ender te instracion ot Wiflah Ufepaugh baring 


Submitted shorthand epecemens of crceptionally meritorious work in 


te 1920 Auneal ©. OB. Contest are swarded His Certificate 
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Final Rating—The average of the above four 
ratings will constitute the final rating of the 
club. The following diagram will illustrate 
the method of rating clubs. 


f School Ratings 
Per Cent Number 
Per Cent Honor Honor Rating 
Size of Size of Sub Qualifi able able (Aver- 
Class Club missions cations Mentions Mentions age) 
10 10 100 100 80 8 72.00 
30 100 100 66.7 20 71.67 

50 100 100 60 30 72.50 

10¢ 95 50 40 71.25 

99 99 90 50 50 73.35 


The first illus- 
tration shows a 
} rating as that of 
a club of ten pa- 
pers. This repre- 
sents the total 
number of stu 
dents in the school 
or class rated who 
have completed 
the Manual. It is 
100% submission, 
and in the Sub- 
mission Column 
receives the per- 
centage of 100. 
All ten of the 
papers qualified 
for O.G.A. mem- 
bership and, there- 
fore, the club re- 
ceives a rating of 
100% in the Qual- 
ification Column. 
Of the ten pa- 
pers, there are 
eight meriting 
Honorable Men- 
tion, which is 


Suggestive Illustration 
Final 
Per Cent 


a 





other prizes will 
be determined by : 


1. Percentage of papers submitted, based on the 
number of eligible students in the school or class, 
i. ¢., the number of students who have completed the 
Manual when the club is submitted. (Notre.—A 
hundred percent club is construed to mean the sub- 
mission of a paper from each member of the class, 
if only one class of a school is competing, or the 
submission of a paper from each member of all 
shorthand classes if the whole school competes. If 
two teachers from the same school compete with their 
classes, the work of both classes will be grouped 
by the examiners and considered on a group basis. 
In case but one class competes, it is understood that 
this class cannot in any respect be a “picked” class, 
that is, a class of students picked from other classes 
for the purpose of competing. The papers submitted 
should be from the regular class of the teacher 
competing.) 

2. Percentage of papers rated as reaching the 
O. G. A. Membership standard, based on the number 
of students eligible. 

3. Percentage of papers rated as meriting Honor- 
able Mention, based on the number of students 
eligible. 

4. A supplementary rating of one point for each 
Honorable Mention. 


80% of the total. 

The school, there 
fore, receives 80% in the Percentage Honor- 
able Mentions column. 

As there are a total of eight Honorable Men- 
tions, eight points are awarded in this column. 

Take the four ratings, add them together 
(288) divide by four and the average rating 
is 72. This is the final rating of the school. 

As another example, in a class of eighty 
students there are 100% submissions; 95% 
qualifications; 50% of Honorable Mentions 
(based on forty Honorable Mentions 
awarded); and forty points for the total 
number of Honorable Mentions ; making a final 
average of 71.25. 

It will be seen by this table of ratings that 
each school, whether large or small, will have 
the same chance of winning. It is not unusual 
for a winning school of ten papers to have 
seven cr eight Honorable Mentions, which (on 
a basis of eight) is an 80% rating; whereas 
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rarely is it possible for a large school to re- 
ceive more than a 40% or 50% rating in the 
Percentage Honorable Mentions column. 
This unevenness is equalized by the sup- 
plementary rating of one point each for the 


Contest 


6 Boos contest closes March 15, 1927, and 
only papers that reach our desk on or be- 
fore that date will be given consideration. The 
results will be announced in this department of 
the June Gregg Writer. No report of the con- 
test can be given other than that published in 
the June magazine. All papers submitted for 
the membership certificate as well as the 
().G.A. Contest should be addressed to the 
Membership Examiner, and the remittance to 
cover the fees should be inclosed with the 
papers. By a rigid following of these instruc- 
tions you will make it possible for us to handle 
the papers expeditiously and get out the reports 
earlier. If you cannot submit your club for 
certificates earlier in the year, give us your 
personal address, and the school address, and 
tell us how late we may send the certificates 
to the school. 

As you read the instructions, underline the 
rules that particularly apply to your club, then 
you have only to comply with them, and dis- 
regard others. Do not send subscription orders, 
pin orders, or book orders with contest papers. 


Individual Contest 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one 
of the preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

?, Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 191, marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy,” 
and in accordance with the rules outlined below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the follow- 
ing ports: 

(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, curvature, and 
joinings 

(d) Freedom of movement 

(e) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes 

4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating of the individual specimen, 
without regard to whether it comes alone or in a 


school club. 
The School Contest 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or 
more papers will be considered, and only one club 
may be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the work 
of her own class or classes, or all the teachers in 
the school may combine their work into one club 
representing the school. Where this is done, the 
papers should be grouped within the package and 
show the names of the several teachers. If a prize- 
winning club comprises the work of more than one 
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total number of Honorable Mentions. Th: 
small school will have the advantage in on 
column; the larger school in the other colum: 
A fair balance is thus maintained between t! 
two and all schools placed on an equal footing 


Rules 


teacher, the teacher's prize will be equally divide 
among the several teachers whose combined wor} 
represents the school competing. 


> 


2. Specimens must be prepared from the san 
copy and under the same rules governing arrangement 
submission, etc., as control in the Individual Contest 

3. See revised rating already given. 

4. Each club of papers for the School Contest mu 
be accompanied by a statement showing the nam 
of the teacher, or teachers, if the prize is to 
divided, to whom credit is to be given, the nan 
and address of the school, and the number of pupi 
enrolled in the shorthand class, or classes, if tl 
club represents more than one group, and the number 
of papers submitted also the address at which ti 
teacher or teachers submitting the club can be reach: 


if not at school after June 1 


Rules Governing Preparati n of Papers 


1. The copy to be used is given on page 191, 
marked “O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

2. At the top of the paper on which the cont: 
copy is submitted, write your mame, your per 
address, the name of your school and teacher, 
you are a student, and state whether or not you h 
an O. G. A. Membership Certificate. 


3. Notes must be arranged in single column, tw: 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the not: 
but there is no restriction regarding length. 

4. Papers should be sent to the Gregg Write 
0. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New Yor} 
City. They may be mailed in whatever way 
most convenient, but we prefer that they he se 
neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. Postage m 
be paid at the letter rate, whether the papers are sent 
sealed or unsealed. 

If for the contest only, mark the package “Cont: 
Editor” in the lower left-hand corner of the addri 
if papers are to be considered for membership al 
mark the package ““‘Membership Examiner,” and ha 
the remittance to cover the membership fee enclos: 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy wil 
be considered for the contest. 

5. The contest closes March 15, 1927. All paper 
must be in our hands on or before that date. Allow 
for possible delays in the mail, and send your paper 
in plenty of time to insure their reaching us befor: 
the closing date. Contestants from other lands—out 
side the United States and Canada—have until April ! 
Their specimens should reach us not later than that 
date. 


Let’s All Enter 


We have italicized for your convenience th: 
instructions that we particularly want you t 
observe. If you have not taken part in thes 
contests before, get started this year. There 
are enough prizes and honors to go round, 
and you do not want to miss your share of 
them. 


Remember, the Contest Closes March 15 this Year! 
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Practical Penmanship Drills 


Continued from 


4 ROM the O. G. A. papers on my desk, I 
have chosen for special comment two 
specimens reflecting more than average ability. 
3oth writers have acquired a very good style 
of writing. The curves, especially, are good 
30th know how to write / and & correctly, and 
both have mastered the joining of circles to 
straight lines and other strokes. In short, the 
work of these students reflects careful study 
of shorthand outlines and ability to write then 
correctly, but there is this difference: Write: 
of specimen number one is still “conscious 
stricken”—by that I mean that the characters 
are written with conscious effort—and writer 
of specimen number two is not. The forms, 
spacing, slant, and proportion are good in the 
first specimen, but it lacks the life and dash 
in movement of the second specimen. Many 
of the outlines in the second specimen are 
perfectly executed, and the copy as a whol 
has unity of style, acquired by writing witl 
a free, easy, continuous movement of the hand 
This fluency, together with uniformity of slant, 
proportion and spacing of outlines, revealed 
the fact that the writer had a clear mental 
picture of what he was to write, and had 
written it enough times to established the habit 
of transferring the picture to paper unerringl) 
These comments bring out two points that 
I wish to emphasize. One is the importance 
of reading and studying correct notes in order 
to secure the right conception of them; and 
the other, the necessity of practicing correct 
notes until you can write them fluently with 
out active conscious direction. 


D Your N lés Pass Inspec ti n? 


Do you write k and g with a slightly curved 
motion from the start with the greater depth 
of the curve at the end? If the beginning of 
the stroke is severely straight, difficulty may 
be enc@untered in forming the characters cor 
rectly, and in joining them to other strokes 
Do you write the greater depth of the curve 
at the beginning of r and 7, and are both ends 
in a horizontal plane? Do you differentiat« 
clearly between the large and small circles 
are the large circles of generous size, and the 
small circles very small? Do you make the 
full length strokes twice the size of the half- 
length strokes? Can you write the paragraph 
in the speed drill exercise given last month 
in one-half minute and maintain good notes: 
These are questions that you should ask your 
self as you inspect your writing, and if you 
find that any one or more faults have crept into 
your work, practice five or ten minutes now to 
overcome them. Bad habits are easily acquired ! 
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Observe how easily and gracefully » and 
b, pr, pl, br, and bl may be developed out of 
the direct oval exercise. If, up to this time, 
you experienced difficulty in writing the forms 
correctly, it is because you were drawing the 
characters instead of writing them. Com 
mence now to write them. The best way to 
get the motion is to practice the preliminary 
exercise given in Drill 1. 


Get the Motion 


Since the purpose of the drill is to develop 
facility in writing the characters, abandon the 
exercise as soon as you have acquired muscular 
control and the motion used, and concentrate 
your practice on the characters themselves. 

Observe that both b and / curve slightly 
at the beginning and deeper at the end. Since 
the correct formations of p and b influence 
almost all of your writing, they ought to be 
mastered fully. One of the most fascinating 
and distinctive things in our system is the 
easy, natural way in which the ever-recurring 
combinations pr, pl, br, and bl are written 
These “consonantal diphthongs” should be 
written with one sweep of the pen. Do not 
pause at the base of the downstroke, or you 
will lose completely the value of the blend 
Pr is written one-half the size of bl 


Feet Firs 


Among the most graceful curves in ou 
system are f and v. You will notice that th: 
curve is made similar to the downstroke « 
the capital letter vw in longhand. There ar: 
two pitfalls that a careless student stumbles 
into: one is to write a straight line instead o/ 
a curve and the other is to tip the stroke 
the wrong direction. Both of these faults in 
terfere seriously not only with the correct exe 
cution of syllables in which f and wv occur, 
but with facility in writing. Study the start 
Observe that the stroke curves deeply at the 
beginning and is further to the right than the 
ending stroke will be. In other words, f and 

put their feet forward, not their heads, as 
suming that they are walking to the left-hand 
side of the paper, and you must not endanger 
their usefulness by crippling them. Retracing 
the forms in the published plate will help you 
acquire the correct slant, and acquiring correct 
slant is of the utmost importance in this lesson 

A few minutes devoted to writing the in 
) ) 93999999 direct oval exercise tends to bring the mental 

a faculties into action and limber up the muscles, 
so I advise you to begin by writing the exer 


) 
z . ) Shy ato’ on J) 0) cises in Drill 3. F has the same slant and 


form as the downstroke in the indirect oval 
1) ) ae )) ) ») therefore, carrying over the motion used 
© oe « SP o 1 the ovals to the characters precludes any 
possibility of incorrect execution. 
We have other “consonantal diphthongs 
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this lesson—fr, fl, vr, and vl. Fr occurs in 
many common words, and the greater facility 
you acquire in writing it, the higher speed 
and accuracy of form you will attain. Write 
swiftly and confidently with one sweeping 
movement of the pen. 


Circle Drills 


The ability to join the circles smoothly 
marks considerable progress in your work, and 
tends to make the rest of your writing lessons 
comparatively easy. Don’t slight Drill 5. 

Maintain uniform slant, correct formation 
and proportion as you write the exercises in 
Drill 6. Then take Drill 7. 

Notice how easily final / and r join ba, be, 
pa, and pe when the curves are written cor- 
rectly. The circle fits up snugly to the junc- 
tion of the downward and horizontal curves, 
and should be practiced until the joining can 
be made smoothly. 

The exercise for joining circles to f and v 
should be practiced next. Again the circle 
joins the stroke at right angle. Close the circle. 

The exercises in Drill 9 afford excellent 
drill in proportion. 

The forms in Drill 10 must be studied care- 
fully. Check your work frequently with the 
copy, and strive to write as nearly like the 
printed outlines as you can. 


Toe the Line 


The words in the sentences in Drill 11 are 
of high frequency, and the greater facility 
you acquire in writing them, the greater speed 
you will acquire. Because complete mastery 
of these combinations is essential to speed 
work, enter whole-heartedly into your prac- 
tice. The exercise may be used both as a drill 
on the forms we have just studied, and as a 
facility drill. 

As much speed cannot be acquired on these 
sentences at the outset as on the sentences 
given last month. The reason is that words 
like black, bear, bridge, etc., take the hand 
more often away from the line of writing; 
whereas, the horizontal strokes in the first 
lesson exercise keep the hand close to the line 
of writing. The significance of this is: Keep 
the hand as close to the paper and line of 
writing as is consistent with what you are 
writing, and aim always at a forward move- 
ment. Frequent high-boundings away from 
the paper as a character is written, and long 
reaches between outlines “kill” speed, to use 
the jargon of the professional writer, and 
should be avoided as much as possible. 


Key to Speed Drill 


The black bear will catch him on the bridge. Our 
neighbor can help catch the pretty baby. We will 
be back to pay for the trip. The blemish on the 
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apple will disappear in the paring. The big 


bear will perish in the parish. The plaque will 
the people. I believe that the applique will 
the pretty lady. The apprehension in th 
made her pale. The billiard player will 
well for the plan. 
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ESTS «nd AWARDS 





SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. f is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending heal or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is Rontll te candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

ests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency"’ appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sentin. Each part of theO. A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate - a The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the month 
ar tet publication. 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed testa. 














O. G. A. Contest Copy 


This copy is to be used not only 
for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, 
but for the regular membership tests 
for December as well. All speci- 
mens written from this copy will be 
considered in the Contest unless 
marked “For Membership Only.” 
Specimens marked “Contest Only” 
will be held until the closing date, 
March 15, for examination. If your 
paper is being submitted for mem- 
bership as well as the Contest, be 
sure to mark it “Membership Ex- 
aminer.” 


Every time that we allow ourselves to be 
penetrated by Nature, our soul is opened to 
the most touching impressions. Whether Na- 
ture smiles and adorns herself on her most 
beautiful days, or whether she becomes pale, 
gray, cold, and rainy, in Autumn and in Win- 
ter, there is something in her which moves 
not only the surface of the soul, but even 
its inmost depths, and awakens a thousand 
memories which to all appearances have no 
connection whatever with the outward scene, 
but which, nevertheless, undoubtedly hold 
communion with the soul of Nature through 
sympathies that may be entirely unknown to 
us, because her methods seem to be beyond 
the touch of our thought. 

— Maurice de Guerin 


Ju nior Test 


Make a copy of the following 
matter in your most attractive style, 
paragraphing where necessary 


My son, remember you have to work 
Whether you handle pick or wheel-barrow 
or a set of books, digging ditches or editing 
a newspaper, ringing an auction bell or 
writing funny things, you must work. Don't 
be afraid of killing yourself by overworking 
on the sunny side of thirty. Men die some- 
times, but it is because they quit at nine p. m. 
and don’t go home until two a. m. It’s the in- 
tervals that kill, my son. The work gives you 
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December ‘Typewriting Speed Test 


{Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until January 25, 1927] 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HE canal was busy enough. Every now and then we met or overtook a long 

string of boats, with great green tillers; high sterns with a window on either 

side of the rudder, and perhaps a jug or a flower pot in one of the windows; 
a dingy following behind ;* a woman busied about the day’s dinner, and a handful 
of children. These barges are all tied one behind the other with tow ropes, to the 
number of twenty-five or thirty; and the line was headed and kept in motion by a 
steamer of strange construction.’ It had neither paddlewheel nor screw; and by 
some gear not rightly comprehensible to the unmechanical mind, it fetched up over 
its bow a small bright chain which lay along the bottom of the canal, and paying it 
out again over the stern, dragged* itself forward, link by link, with its whole retinu: 
of loaded scows. Until one had found the key to the enigma, there was something 
solemn and uncomfortable in the process of one of these trains, as it moved gently 
along the water with nothing to* mark its advance but an eddy alongside dying awa) 
into the wake. 


Of all creatures of commercial enterprise, a canal barge is by far the most 
delightful to consider. It may spread its sails, and then you see it sailing high above 
the tree-tops and the*® wind-mill, sailing on the aqueduct, sailing through the gree: 
cornlands ; the most picturesque of things amphibious. Or the horse plods along 
at a footpace as if there were no such thing as business in the world; and the man 
dreaming at the tiller sees® the same spire on the horizon all day long. It is a myster 
how things ever get to their destination at this rate; and to see the barges waiting 
their turn at a lock, affords a fine lesson of how easily the world may be taken 
Their should be many’ contented spirits on board, for such a life is both to trave! 
and to stay at home. 





The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along; the banks of the canal slow]; 
unroll their scenery to contemplative eyes; the barge floats by great forests and 
through® great cities with their public buildings and their lamps at night; and fo 
the bargee, in his floating home, it is merely as if he were listening to another man’s 
story or turning the leaves of a picture book in which he had no concern. He may 
take® his afternoon walk in some foreign country on the banks of the canal, and 
then come home to dinner at his own fireside. 


There is not enough exercise in such a life for any high measure of health; 
but a high measure of health is only necessary for unhealthy” people. The slug of 
a fellow who is never ill nor well has a quiet time of it in life, and dies all the easier 
I am sure I would rather be a bargee than occupy any position under Heaven that 
required attendance at an office. Where a bargee” is on shipboard he is master of 
his own ship. He can land whenever he will, he can never be kept beating off a 
lee shore a whole frosty night when the sheets are as hard as iron: and so far as | 
can make out, time stands as nearly still with him as” is compatible with the return 
of bed time or the dinner hour. It is not easy to see why a bargee should ever 
die—Stevenson (3114 strokes ) 





a : [Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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appetite for your meals; it lends solidity to 
your slumber; it gives you a perfect appre- 
ciation of a holiday. There are young men 
who do not work, but the country is not proud 
of them. It does not even know their names ; 
it only speaks of them as old So-and-So’s boys. 
Nobody likes them; the great, busy world 
doesn’t know they are here. So find out what 
you want to be and do. Take off your coat 
and make dust in the world. The busier you 
are, the less harm you are apt to get into, the 
sweeter will be your sleep, the brighter your 
holidays, and the better satisfied the whole 
world will be with you—Bob Burdette 


Test 


Se io? 


Arrange the data below about tel 
egraph service in the most effective 
manner, tabulating in order by city, 
on a separate sheet, the rates quoted. 
Supply an appropriate title for the 
article as well as the columns in the 
tabulation. 


The Telegram is the standard service, taking 
precedence over all other classes, making it 
suitable for all matters requiring expedited 
service. Telegrams are accepted at any office 
in person or by telephone for immediate trans 
mission and delivery. Code language may be 
used. Day Letters are second only to full 
rate Telegrams in order of transmission. Day 
Letters must be written in plain English— 
code language not permitted. This class of 
service is most popular where messages of 
some length do not require the urgency of the 
full-rate Telegram. Day Letters can be filed 
either in person or by telephone for trans- 
mission and delivery during the same business 
day. Night Letters are particularly designed 
for messages of some length; and for such 
messages they constitute the most economical 
service. At the same cost, five times as many 
words can be sent in a Night Letter as in a 
full-rate Telegram. The Night Message is the 
most economical form of short message trans 


[These tests are good only until 
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mission. Night Messages can be filed at any 
time in person or by telephone during the day 
and at night up to 2 a. m. for delivery the 
morning of the next business day. Code lan 
guage may be used. 

How little it costs to send telegrams! A 
ten-word telegram or a 50-word night-letter 
costs but 90c from New York City to Al 
buquerque, New Mexico; Butte, Montana; 
Cheyenne, Wyoming; Dallas, Texas; Denver, 
Colorado; Fargo, North Dakota; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Salt Lake City, Utah; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; and Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba: but 72c from New York to Atlanta, 
Georgia; Birmingham, Alabama; Charleston, 
South Carolina; Des Moines, Iowa; Jackson, 
Mississippi; Jacksonville, Florida; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Little Rock, Arkansas; Miami, 
Florida; Minneapolis; New Orleans; and 
Wichita, Kansas. To Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island it costs 65c; to Ann Arbor, 
and Battle Creek, Michigan, 60c; the same to 
Charlotte, North Carolina; Cape Charles, Vir 
ginia; Chicago; Halifax, Nova Scotia; In 
dianapolis; Louisville, Kentucky; Milwaukee ; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Montreal; Omaha; Ot 
tawa, Ontario; St. Louis, and Toronto: to 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, 50c: to Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Norfolk, Richmond (Vir 
ginia), and Wheeling, West Virginia, 48c 
42c to Buffalo; Concord, New Hampshir« 
Dover, New Hampshire; Pittsburgh; and 
Portland, Maine: 36c to Annapolis or Balti 
more; Bellows Falls, Vermont; Boston, Mas 
sachusetts; Brattleboro, Vermont; Brockton, 
Massachusetts; Fall River, Massachusetts ; 
Havre de Grace, Maryland; Manchester, New 
Hampshire; Nashua, New Hampshire; Prov 
dence, Rhode Island; Washington, D. C.; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Worcester, Massa 
chusetts; and Williamsport, Pennsylvania: to 
Hartford, Connecticut; Newark, New Jersey; 
or Philadelphia, 30c: to Reno, Nevada, $1.20; 
and the same to San Francisco, or Seattle. 
The average cost of 20 words to Europe by 
Veek-end Letter is $1.40, to South America 
75; to Cuba a 13-word message averages 
00, to the Hawaiian Islands, $2.75. 


\ 
$ 
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OG. 4s Be Q Awards 


Gold Ring 
Mildred Cupples, High School, Union City, Pennsylvania 
Silver Ring 
lara Groll, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York 
New York 


Gold Pin 
Ethel Stern, Hebrew Technical School for Girls 
New York 
Helen Slack, Balboa High School,, Balboa, Canal Zone 


New York 


T 


Neomi Bryant, High School, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Fairy Davis, West Frankfort Community High School, West 
Frankfort, Tllinois 

Willis Todd, Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Maryland 

Cyrilla Glennon, Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin 

Silwer Pin 

Virginia Weems, George Washington 
Beach, California 

Margaret Franson, Colorado Springs High School 
Springs, Colorado 

Alva Koblits, Colorado Springs High School, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado (Continued on page 207) 


High School Long 


Colorado 
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Association Reorganized at New Orleans 


EW Orleans is soon to see the New 
Orleans Stenographers’ Association re- 
sume activities in its city—an association 
founded forty years ago, and the oldest of 
its kind in the United States, we are told. 
Prominent business and judicial officials 
were gathered at the reunion of some of the 
older members September 2, 1926, when, in 
the Assembly Hall of the Augustin Business 
College, in 608 Canal Street, the following 
members gathered: Arthur B. Leopold, attor- 
ney; Nat. L. Marks, with the U. S. Customs 
Service; Allan R. Beary, court reporter; A. C. 
Phelps, chief clerk of the New Orleans Police 
Department; Judge Wynne G. Rogers, of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana; W. H. Rogers, 
general agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 


St. Paul; Joseph Lallande, traffic manager ot 
the Southern Pacific Lines; John I. Elliott, 
with the U. S. Engineers; Charles F. Feahney, 
of the United Fruit Company; P. J. Pasquet, 
of Dibert, Bancroft and Ross; A. D. Stoll, 
with the Southern Railway; P. S. Augustin, 
former assistant postmaster at New Orleans; 
Arthur J. Peters, attorney; Byrd D. Fowler, 
business manager of Augustin Business Col 
lege, and Miss Katie Moses, social secretary 
of the Y. W. H. A. 

The gathering of these members revived the 
desire to start the work anew. After greet 
ings had been exchanged, A. D. Stoll was 
elected president, and Byrd D. Fowler, secre 
tary-treasurer. 

May the new organization prosper ! 
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HERE and [HERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


tg ot 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


a * 


i 





y USINESS shows, con- 

B ventions, wherever the 
J Remington banner was 
flown you would more often 
than not hear the click, click, 
of the rapidly operated ma- 
chine of Miss Elsie Keller, 
as she demonstrated to 
the audience the remarkable 
speed with which she was 
able to rattle the keys. 
Whether or not we shall still 
hear the “clicking” and ob- 
serve the charm of this young 
lady adorning the Remington 
booth is conjectural, for she’s 
taken the fatal step. It is with great pleasure 
that we announce that Miss Keller was re- 
cently married to Mr. Harry Golin, a promi- 
nent counsellor-at-law of Brooklyn. 

Miss Keller joined the ranks of the Rem- 
ngton force after graduating from Bird's 
Business Institute, New York City, and for 
several seasons trained in their speed depart- 
ment for contest work. When the speed de- 
partment activities were discontinued, Miss 
Keller joined the forces of the education de- 
partment and has since travelled widely, visit- 
ing and demonstrating before the leading 
schools of the country. 

Her large circle of friends will join us in 
extending congratulations and best wishes. 


ae 


"T*HE New Madison Square Garden, New 

York City, the home of prize fights, six- 
day bicycle races, hockey and other sport events, 
was the arena of the Twenty-third Annual 
National Business Show during the month of 
October. The basement of this great building 
with thousands of square feet of space was 
given over to the congregation of office equip- 
ment manufacturers and supply agents. Type- 
writers, checkwriters, mailing, adding, dupli- 
cating, addressing and other machines, as well 
as other kinds of office labor-saving devices 


Elsie Keller Golin 


were spread before the eager 
throng in shining array. 

To all those who intend to 
enter the business office, as 
well as to those who are 
already engaged there, these 
exhibits of the working tools 
of the office are of much in- 
terest. All students of com- 
mercial subjects should make 
it a point to attend such 
expositions whenever oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

A local “Stenographer’s 
Drill Contest” as it was 
called was conducted by the 
New York Herald-Tribune at its booth. 
Dictation was given in relays and transcrip- 
tion followed. The letters had to be set up 
in good form and to all contestants who quali- 
fied, taking into consideration all the features 
that make a letter “mailable,” certificates were 
issued. A plaque was awarded to the school 
having the greatest number of qualifying 
students. The final tally showed that the High 
School of Commerce, New York, Union Hill 
High School, Union City, New Jersey, and the 
Eastman-Gaines Business School, New York, 
won the plaques in their respective classes. 


ae 


CONTRIVANCE, Defiance it's called, 

for writing in words and figures simul 
taneously on a check, took our fancy, too 
It's worked electrically and is used in houses 
where thousands of checks are to be made out. 
You turn on the current, revolve the cylinder 
to the proper figure, press a button and, presto, 
the check is ready! 


ae 


COMPACT steel cabinet with a heap of 
statistics conveniently filed for instant 
reference and called the At-Site Calculator 
seemed to be the newest thing at the show. 
It is a file of calculations applying where base 
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rates are used and computations are to be 
made therefrom. Payrolls where employees 
are paid by the hour are worked out to the 
last detail. Billing one article or hundreds 
can also be calculated in advance, a scale made 
and filed in this “calculator” for daily use. 
The printed fillers,giving the rates and ex 
tensions are covered with transparent celluloid 
and held in metal holders which slide up and 
down, coming into full view of the user, but 
do not leave the basket in which they are held 


ae 


E were struck by the uncanny coin sort- 

ing machine into which we threw a hand- 
ful of pennies, dimes, quarters, and half-dol- 
lars, only to find them again, after going 
through the “mincing machine” contraption, all 
sorted and in wrappers for the banker to dis- 
tribute. A revolving disk within the hopper 
of this Coinaudit picks up each coin and car- 
ries it to a pair of threaded, tapering cylinders. 
The dimes being the smallest coins are the first 
to be dropped by the cylinders, then the pen- 
niés, and so on, each coin engaging an auto- 
matic counter before falling into its proper 
compartment. 


If 


S usual, the speed artists of the keys rat- 

tled along at the Underwood booth and we 
watched with wonderment at the terrific speed 
friend Albert Tangora and George Hossfield 
hit up, much to the joy of the crowds around 
them. The applause which greeted them at 
the typewriting contest as they changed the 
sheets of paper in their machines must have 
distracted them to some extent. 


S® 


N instrument “Wear Down Test” which 

hits the typewriter ribbon unmercifully 
about a hundred times and then gives the rib- 
bon a chance to regain its lost youth was 
“going it” at the L. C. Smith typewriter stand 
just to prove that their ribbon is a good one. 
By leaving the ribbon in quietness for awhile 
the ink fills up the places where it has been 
trounced. 


ae 


HE, September, 1926, issue of “Interna- 
tional Export Review” which, according 
to its cover advertisement, circulates “in the 
European market and all over the world,” 
carried as a frontispiece the photograph of 
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Mr. John Robert Gregg. The leading articl 
dealt with the rise and expansion of the Greg; 
interests and paid a striking tribute to thi 
man “of remarkable attainments.” “He is 
writer of considerable gifts, the inventor of a 
shorthand system that is practically universa! 
in America today, a highly successful business 
man, and a man whose breadth of views and 
power of vision are an inspiration to all th: 
younger men of business with whom he come 
in contact . . . Even short contact with th: 
dynamic personality of the man will explair 
the wonderful progress these ventures hav: 
already made.” 


HE Prague International Fair (Autum: 

was held this year from August 29 1 
September 5. There was a special group o! 
paper and stationary goods and also one fo: 
wooden furniture, in which office furnitur: 
was included. A number of office equipment 
lines were shown in the various national 


sections. 


OME side-lights on the New York City 
Business Show: 

Mr. Trefzger persuading Mr. Gregg and 
Mr. SoRelle to get in the picture at the typ 
writing contest— 

—Mr. Simmons waiting for long distanc: 
‘phone call to see that his flock were properly) 
set for the public reception by Mayor Kendrick 
at Philadelphia— 

—Mr. Spillman of Remington fame persuad 
ing Mr. Kiplinger of L. C. Smith that “Per 
sonality” was a book worth all that it was 
cracked up to be— 

—The huge Town Hall stage full of typ« 
writers and tables and contestants and dear 
old “Pop” Kimball, who blew his whistle 
every fifteen minutes in his efficient conducting 
of the World’s Typewriting Championship 
Contest— 

—Mrs. Koepp expressing -enthusiasm at 
meeting the “famous” Mr. Swem. 

Mr. Swem modestly replying, “I’ve got a 
good press agent !”— 

—Mr. Harold Smith, back again in the 
U. S. A., congratulating Mr. Hossfield on his 
success in winning the championship. Mr 
Smith, himself, is no snail on the machine !- 

—A calculating machine manager believins 
that he had sold us on his product saying, 
“Are you a banker,” to which we modestl) 
replied, “Thank you for the compliment.” 
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[Another installment will appear in an early issue) 
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New Jerse 

John W. Perey, Caldwell High School, 
Caldwell 

Mr Esther A. King, Irvington High 
School, Irvington 

Mr Grae M r, Matawan High 
School, Matawan 

Mother M. Theela, Blessed Sacrament 
Convent, Newark 

Sister ¢ heris I i _ = p 
School, Newar 

Ne York 

I I Sm \ t ! H ’ 
School. N 

Virginia L. Mooney, Buchanan Union 
Hich Scheel, Buchanan 

Louise M. Beiderhase and Mrs. Marte 
Ww Lane, Ballard School, New 
York City 

Mary Ryan, Senior High School, 
Niagara Falls 

Evia B Fritz Fritz Commercial 
felool, Nyack 

Goertruck B Rastmar N ck Hi 
School, Nyack 

Oh 

Katharis K. Evar chil t! ( 
leg Chillicot 

Sister Maria Geor and ister Mary 
Norma, Elder High 8 wml, Ci 
cinnatt 

M. H. Gehring, Y. M. C. A., Cin 
cinnati 

Ruth Hier Glenville High School, 
Cleveland 

Sister Mary Vineenta, St. Boniface's 
School, Cleveland 


bE Am 


the 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 180) 


Sister M. Engelbertha, Ottawa High 
School, Ottawa 

Elwood E. Nott, Van Wert High 
School, Van Wert 

Etta B. Gross, Wooster High School, 
Wooster 

Oklahoma 

James PD Gilbert, Chickasha High 
School, Chickasha 

Herndon F. Donnelley, Enid Senior 
High School, Enid 

Vira E. Cass, University Preparatory 
School, Tonkawa 

Martha Grant and Mrs. H. E. Miller, 
Central High School, Tulsa 

Oregon 

Belle Wilson, Canby High School, 
Canby 

Mrs. Grace 8S. Kratt, John Day High 
School, John Day 

Paul F. Dooley, Columbia University, 
Portland 

Esther M. Gardner, F. N. Haroun, and 
Immogene Warren, High School 
of Commerc Portland 

Lottie Morris, The Dalles High School, 
The Dalles 

Pennsylvania 

Daisy B. Henderson, Bellefonte High 
School, Bellefonte 

Mary 8. Lehman, Tredyffrin-Easttown 
High School, Berwyn 

Sister M. Areta, St. Lawrence School, 


Catasauqua 


r installment will appear as soon as space 
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Anna M Snyder, Coudersport H 
School, Coudersport 
Sarah Richards, Upper Darby H 
School, Upper Darby 
Dorothea J. McKee, Vandergrift H 
School, Vandergrift 
Rhode Island 
Sister M. Julla, Notre Dame § 
Central Falls 
Brother Romeo, Mt St Char 
School, Woonsocket 
South Dakota 
Inga Holen, Central High Sel 
Aberdeen 
Maude Ummel, South Dakota Sta 
College, Brookings 
Tennessee 
Sister M. Louis, Catholic High Sel 
Memphis 
Texas 
Mrs Gorden Smith, Runge H 
School, Runge 
Vermont 
Laura Lamarre, Bellows Falls Hig 
School, Bellows Falls 
Rita Romani, Hardwick Acack 
Hardwick 
Alberta Moody, Richford High Sci 
Richford 


permits] 


Key to Thanksgiving Turkeys 


In the November Gregg Writer 


Designed by Lillian Maltsberger 
Linden, Indiana, High School 


Turkeys beginning with left head: a-an; key-can they, ape, you go, or, not-in; else-list, you can, next 
he, care, or, else-list, next, long, in-not, moves, go- long: fall-follow, you have, that, of all, the, ther 
good, give-given, gay-gave, question, move; above; is, car-correct; of the, do, body; next, sure-sure 
clear, are, ear-were, ill, glad: practice, must, clear, wish-usual-usually; sudden, Mr.-market, are, in-not 
most, like, hour; man, law-low, of, some, am-more: individual-and have. 
feet) in his-instant, inclose, all, call, of, me-many, Beginning with tail: look-will you, is not-soor 
und, can, keep, railroad, good-go. country, tomorrow, law-low, little, real-regard, let 


Beginning with fan tail: can, 


go-good, our, will- 


I shal! have, open, all, so; both, egg-ignorant, at 
near,we will, you can,run-are not, hear,of course; a-an. 


letter, rear, go-good, the: list-else, most, belief-believ« 
you-quality, 


else-list, to, much, wer 


well, not-in, more-am, put, be-but-by, been-bound, beyond; can 
before, believe-belief, body, beyond, will you-look, row, never, in favor, glad, work; poor, ray, befor: 
move, long; he cannot, we will, look-will you, busi- 
ness; body, about, aan, yes; I can-acknowledge, 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTE 


RK 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


a 


— 


—— 


>) — 


EE 


Hearing Ile 


“a HE layman little appreciates the im- 
portance of acute hearing to the short- 

4 hand writer. Yet of the mechanical 

ficulties that the fast shorthand writer must 

ercome, the question of hearing is perhaps 
remost, and the one over which he has the 
least control. The average person who is 
stening to an oration, to a dialogue on the 
tage, or to a witness speaking from the stand, 
barely conscious of slurred words or lost 
vilables. He is dealing in ideas, not in words. 
If he can comfortably follow the thought of 
he speaker, he is not conscious of the little 
mnective words that get lost in the shuffle. 
If you were to ask him after the meeting how 
much of it he heard, he would probably affirm 
without hesitation that he had heard every 
word of it; whereas, as a matter of fact, he 
probably missed from five to ten words out of 
ery hundred. 

But the reporter, whose duty it is to follow 
he speaker, to catch every word as it falls 
from his lips and translate it into shorthand, 
will tell you that, although his position was 
close up to the front of the room, he himself 

issed perhaps two words out of a hundred. 
Notwithstanding the fact that his hearing is 

en more acute, certainly more highly trained 
hear separate words than that of the average 
ulitor, yet he frequently finds it impossible 
ther to hear or to comprehend each word 
poken 


Human Ear Not Naturally Acute 


This problem of hearing is so vitally im- 
rtant that it should be the special subject 
consideration by the young reporter or 
peed aspirant. There is probably little that 
e can do in a purely physical way to improve 
e organ, outside of caring for it according 
the most approved methods of hygiene. But 
his method of shorthand practice and by 
giving some concentration to the matter, he 
can so train it that its defects will be mini- 
mized, 
Perhaps the sense of hearing is the least 
acute of all our senses. This is not so in the 


lower animals, whose hearing is sometimes de 
veloped to an uncanny degree; whereas our 
keenness of eyesight today far outstrips that 
either of primitive man or of the animals 
With the progress of civilization we have more 
and more depended upon our sight, with the 
consequent development of that organ to its 
present high degree; to that same extent our 
hearing has been neglected, and its develop 
ment retarded. Most people today place far 
greater trust in an impression received through 
Many in 
deed cannot grasp a distinctly oral impression, 
but must have it transmitted through their 
eyes before it is completely and fully com 
prehended. 


the eyes than by means of the ear. 


start 
Nati 


Hearing, the Reporter's Sole C 


Sut to the shorthand writer, the oral im 
He 1s 


aid 


pression is the only one that he gets 
deprived even of the very 
vouchsafed the average listener, that of ob 
serving the moving lips of the speaker. He 
must get his whole impression from the sound 
of the voice and, furthermore, he must catch 
each word as it falls—not simply enough to 
grasp the context and the thought, but, though 
sometimes, he 


considerable 


he may do it subconsciously 
must hear every syllable of each word uttered 

It is really surprising that he can do it, for 
rarely does any speaker enuticiate perfectly. 
The best of them err in this respect. Some 
times deliberately a good speaker will slur over 
a word simply for oratorical effect, leaving the 
unhappy reporter stumped for a moment while 
the taiker goes merrily on with his oration 
Of course, the reporter eventually the 
word by the same means that is open to the 
ordinary listener. He gets it from the con 
text as the speaker proceeds, but perhaps by 
that time he is ten, fifteen, or more words 
behind, which calls for an extra spurt to catch 
up. lf he is fortunate enough to command 
that extra spurt, why, no harm is done—unless, 
perchance, another word is missed in the mean 
time! The possibilities are very interesting ! 


gets 


(Continued on page 206) 
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air compressor 


assistant freight agent 


baggagemaster ( 
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Technical Terms 


bulkhead Cos 7 
fi. 
bulletin ss 
bunk ( 
bumper C + 
ed 
cab 2 
cable ~~ 
f 
’ ( 
caboose aa 
caisson y _ 2 
carload So 
carpenter T ~ 
carrier a am 
cashier “oO 
> 
cement a 


chainman o~ . 


+f 
chief dispatcher 7 ( 
chief engineer 5 
/ pu! 
cinder t? 
circuit 
clinker en 
commission banal 
comnnittee ” a 
, 
commuter — 
“ 
commutation — 
compartment > 
u 
competing line —> 
«_ 2 
competitive > 
ao) 
concession 
on 
conductor YY 
f o 
conduit > 
connecting line aa 
consumer = 
corporate Co 


coupling 


~ 


creosoting 


4 


culvert 


bn 


cylinder 


sf 7 
damage fi 
"ad 
deflecting rod e* 
- 
derail 
Qo wm = 
derrick 


7 
; L 
cestination 
“) 
detective 
: ) 
differential fares S 
. c c 
dining car Pad 
YY 
disaster 
4 
discharging / 
7 
© 
distance - 
distribution ( 
/ 
ditch 
) 
dividend } 
——* 
lr bz 
‘ aw Dat 
Q-,+ 
drawbridge 
drawhead 
Sf 
! , 4 
dredger i 
eastbound y 
elevator a 2. 
embankment & 7 
S 
empty - “ 
engineer 7 
pS 
engineman 7 
/ 
en route — 
- vr 


error and omission e. 


excavation 2 
o 
; ‘ 
y 


expenditure q 4s 
fast freight ) 
ferrvboat <_/ 
, t ) 
hreman 
. ) 
first-class Pe 
) 
fishplate 7 
Ci 
flag-station |, * 
) 


forge / 
foundation PZ 


freight agent to 
freight engine 

freight house y, 
funeral car L—_~ 
gasket By 
gateman vy 


general manager 4 


general superintendent / 
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for Railw ay Sten ograph ers 


ondola 


gvrade-crossing 
graphite 
erate-shaker 
euard rail 
ic ksaw 
hand brake 
eadlight 
pper bottom 
t box 
drant 
hydraulic 
beam 
nceandescent 
njury 
sulator 
terlocking 


ntersection 
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a) 


Interstate Commerce 


(ommuission 


tinerary 
etty 

int agent 
urnal 
inction 
lampman 
neman 
comotive 
mgitudinal 
ibricator 


anagement 


uu” 


Se 
/ 


echanical department 


ile age 

ulepost 

ixed train 
notive power 
nut-lock 
bservation car 
erative 


ordinance 


b 


on 


parlor car 
paymaster 
perishable 
piston 
platform 
pneumatic 
porter 
postal car 
postal clerk 
primage 
profile 

rear end 
rebill 
redeemable 
retrigerator 
reinforced 
requisition 
reservoir 
retaining wall 
roadbed 
rodman 
roundhouse 
round-trip 
scaffold 
scalper 
schedule 
second class 
section-boss 
section-house 
semaphore 
shear 
shortage 
sidetrack 
single track 
siphon 

slag 

sleeper 
sleeping car 
smoking car 


snowplow 


sott coal 
solder 
standard time 
staybolt 
storehouse 
subgrade 
suburban 
surveyor 
switchman 
tallyman 
tamping bar 
tangent 
target 

tariff 
temporary 
tender 
terminal 
terminus 
through freight 
time keeper 
time-table 
torpedo 
tower 
towerman 
trackman 
trafic 
transitman 
trestle 
triplicate 
trip-pass 
turn-table 
tunnel 
velocipede 
vestibule 
waiting room 
warehouse 
washout 
watchman 
weighmaster 


worktrain 
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Therefore the need, so often reiterated, of 
being able to handle the mechanical problems 
of shorthand automatically, the better to con- 
centrate upon the more elusive one of hearing. 


The Time to Solve Problems of Shorthand 
Theory 


Your application of principles, of phrasing, 
of writing the common run of matter, should 
be absolutely mechanical. Needless to say, if 
you have to think consciously all the time of 
outlines, phrasing, and such, your hearing will 
be necessarily less acute than ever, because it is 
less alert. Hearing is the one thing in short- 
hand that can not, as a rule, be carried on 
mechanically. Emergencies will always be 
arising in connection with it that we never 
have to meet in the more mechanical routine of 
recalling outlines; hence, the necessity of 
favoring it in all your practice. 


The More You Know, the Better You Hear 


To this end, every bit of practice that you 
do, every word that you add to your vocabu- 
lary, every item of information that comes 
into your possession, is a contribution to the 
problem of hearing. The smaller, more com- 
mon words, mostly of one or two syllables, 
would be the hardest of all to hear, because of 
the unconscious manner in which they are 
slurred in all speech, were it not for the fact 
that they are so common. A word that is 
familiar to us is, by reason of its familiarity, 
usually readily grasped even though part of it 
may become lost in transmission. 

This is especially true if we are not en- 
grossed in the mechanics of shorthand but are 
following the context and the thought of the 
subject which we are reporting. It may be 
slurred, it may be amputated at the front or 
the rear—it may be completely lost sometimes 
—hbut, because we have met it so often before 
in just such a context, we recognize it instantly 
as familiar—even to supplying it when it is 
gone and only the ghost of its presence remains. 
It is when we meet with the unusual word, 
or the familiar word met in a new dress—in 
some unusual combination, or masquerading 
under a strange pronumciation—that our ears 
are put to the test. Even if the word is dis- 
tinctly articulated, if we are not alert, very 
frequently we will miss it. If we are properly 
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set, as we should be, to meet just such 

emergency, we will get it from the cont 
and properly label it in our notes; but if y 
have not been concentrating upon either t! 
hearing or the context, it is lost forever. 


Context Not Always Dependable 


Sometimes, of course, the context is of 
help, in which emergency you should writ 
phonetically, syllable for syllable, the soun 
as you hear them, depending on your ow: 
methods of research to supply the word late: 
in transcribing. In case it is slurred by tl 
speaker and you are wholly uncertain of 
phonetics, even then an effort should be mad 
to write exactly what you heard, sense or 1 
sense. Do not leave a blank. Write somethi: 
—encircling it or identifying it in some mani 
in your notes—and more often than not, 
transcribing, a single correct syllable that y: 
have caught will give you the clue to what wa 
said. As a last resort, if you cannot recor 
struct the word, but if you have been follow 
ing the thought of the speaker, the surroundi: 
context will enable you to supply an adequat 
substitute, and no great harm is done. 

. 


Train Yourself in Word-Carrying 


Another aid to good hearing is the develop 
ment of the word-carrying faculty. If you a: 
able in an emergency to carry fifteen to twent 
words in your head, remaining that far behi: 
the speaker until you can catch up to hin 
again, you will find that most of your hearir 
problems will be eliminated. As a matter « 
style, it is perhaps better to keep always son 
five or ten words behind the speaker, rather tha: 
a single word or two; thus giving yoursel{ 
leeway of that many words to puzzle out fro: 
the context an indistinct jumble of syllabl 
before meeting the necessity of putting it 
paper. Usually, by the time the speaker ha 
gone five or ten words beyond, the doubtfu! 
word is cleared up by the context in time {: 
you to write it without affecting in any wis 
your rhythm of movement or style. 

There are some advantages in keeping a! 
ways close up to the speaker—such as th: 
eliminating of transposition, ete-—but in actua 
reporting these are more than offset by t! 
valuable aid contributed to hearing in a sty): 
which keeps five words or more behind t! 
speaker. 





DON’T MISS 
the helpful discussion of medical reporting, illustrated with special shorthand 
forms, which will appear in this department for January. 
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The C. T. Contest was announced 
in the November Gregg Writer. Have 
you enrolled your classes for the year 
1926-277 If not, prepare and send the 
list of your contestants to the Art and 
Credentials Department at once. Your 
list of eligible candidates must reach 

us by January 31. 
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